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PREFACE. 

In the Sequel to Our Folks at Home^ the 
author has endeavored to adhere striotlj to the 
original intention in the volume already issued, 
which was to keep in view utiHty in its higher 
sense. It is worth the labor of '^making 
many books/' to impress upon the minds of 
youth that the true purpose of life is not 
amusement or enjoyment, or mere selfish gain, 
but usefulness. A life spent in making others 
happy, is far better than a life spent in heap- 
ing up riches that perish. " Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
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and rost doih corrapt^ and where thieves 
break throi^h and steal. But lay up for your- 
selves treasures m heaven^ where neither 
moth nor rust doth cormpt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal." 
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SEQUEL TO OUR FOLKS AT HOME. 



At the close of the volame entitled ^^ Our Folks at 
Home/' it was intimated that, should the work have 
proved entertaining, the reader might, at some fu- 
ture day, hear again from the family at the old man- 
sion house. The very marked approval bestowed 
by the literary critics upon that volume, and the 
favorable report of the publishers of the large number 
of copies sold, have encouraged me to resume my 
desultory history of the family, their pursuits and 
entertaipments. 

One evening, when the family, that is to say, my 
sister Jane and niyself, had been passing an hour 
in our usual quiet way, with music, conversation, 
and reading. Uncle Pratt came in, and was very 

(7) 



8 SEQUEL TO OUB FOLKS AT HOME. 

joyfully received. He had been absent a whole 
week, on a visit to Philadelphia; and he came home 
laden with news and presents. He had visited a 
great many old friends, and been very cordially 
received by all of them. The interest which his 
ever benevolent heart led him to take in the family 
aflfairs of each of his friends, had occasioned inqui- 
ries concerning the welfare of every son and 
daughter in every household. The consequence 
was, that we were soon made acquainted with aU 
the births, deaths, and marriages, which had taken 
place in the social circle which he frequented, as 
well as with the not less interesting news as to 
those who had set up in business, those who had 
failed, and those who had gone to Europe. 

Uninteresting as all of this intelligence would be, 
if given in detail to the reader, it was extremely 
interesting to us, more from the kind and genial 
manner in which Uncle Pratt spoke of his friends, 
than from the degree of interest which we felt for 
thenu 

Some people spread an atmosphere of love and 
kindness about them, wherever they may be ; and 
of this sort was Uncle Pratt. It was a happiness 
to be with him, to feel the beaming kindness of his 
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eye, and hear the hearty soul-stirring tones of his 
voice. 

When Uncle Pratt had unpacked and delivered 
his whole budget of news, he came to the incidents 
of his journey home, — ^how he had been entertained 
by a fellow passenger with stories of travel, how he 
had come very near being left behind at one of the 
stations, and how he had had a mighty ugly fright 
occasioned by the jarring of something against the 
wheels on the track, and how, when they were all 
in momentary expectation of some dreadful catas- 
trophe, every one in the cars sat perfectly still, pale 
and breathless ; but no one screamed ; and how, to 
conclude the whole matter, nobody was hurt, and 
no damage was done. 

^'Speaking of dreadful scenes," he continued, 
^* here is one which I cut out of a newspaper, which 
I boi^ht of a ragged little urchin in the cars* 
Pray read it, Ned. It will entertain the folks." 

I complied with his request, and read as follows : 



A NIGHT OF TERROR. 



Paul Louis Coubieb thus writes to a female 
cousin of a series of terrors experienced by him : — 
I was one day travelling in Calabria ; a conntrj 
of wicked people, who, I believe^ have no great 
liking to any body, and are particularly ill-disposed 
towards the French. To tell yon why, would be a 
long affair. It is enough that they hate us tc^death, 
and that the unhappy being who should chance to 
fall into their hands, would not pass his time in 
the most agreeable manner. I had for my com- 
panion a worthy young fellow ; I do not say this to 
interest you, but because it is the truth. In these 
mountains the roads are precipices, and our horses 
advanced with the greatest difficulty. My comrade 
(10) 
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going first, a txack which appeared to me more 
practicable and shorter than the regular path, led 
US astray. It was my fault* Ought I to have 
trusted to a head of twenty years ? We sought our 
way out of the wood while it was yet light ; but the 
more we looked for the path, the further we were 
off it. 

It was a very black night, when we came dose 
on a very hlack house. We went in, and not with- 
out suspicion. But what was to be done ? There 
we found a whole family of charcoal-burners at 
table. 

My young man did not stop for much ceremony. 
In a minute or two, we were eating and drinking 
in right earnest — ^he at least ; for my own part, I 
could not help glancing about at the place and the 
people. Our ho^ts, indeed, looked like charcoal- 
burners ; but the house ! you would have taken it 
for an arsenal. There was nothing to be seen but 
muskets, pistols, sabres, knives, cutlasses. 

Everything displeased me, and I saw that I was 
in no favor myself. My comrade, on the contrary, 
was soon one of the family. He laughed, he 
chatted with them; and with an imprudence which 
I ought to have prevented, he at once said where 
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we came from, where we were going, and that we 
were Frenchmen. 

Think of onr sitoation. Here we were among 
our mortal enemies — alone, benighted, and far from 
all human aid. That nothing might be omitted 
that could tend to our destmction, he must, for- 
sooth, play the rich man, promising these folks to 
pay them well for their hospitality; and then he 
must prate about his portmanteau, earnestly beseech- 
ing them to take care of it, and put it at the head 
of his bed, for he wanted no other pillow. Ah, 
youth, youth ! how art thou to be pitied ! Cousin, 
they might have thought that we carried the dia- 
monds of the crown : and yet the treasure in his 
portmanteau, which gave him so much anxiety, 
consisted only of some private lettejrs ! 

Supper ended, they left us. Our hosts slept 
below ; we on the story where we had been eating. 
In a sort of platform raised seven or eight feet, 
where we were to mount by a ladder, was the bed 
that awaited us — a nest into which we had to in- 
troduce ourselves by jumping over barrels filled 
with provisions for aU the year. 

My comrade seized upon the bed above, and was 
soon fast asleep, with his head up(Hi the precious 
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portmanteaxL I was determined to keep awake^ 
so I made a good fire, and sat myself down. 

The night was almost passed over tranquilly 
enough, and I was beginning to be comfortable, 
when jnst at the time it appeared to me that day 
was about to break, I' heard our host and his wife 
talking and disputing below me ; and, putting my 
ear into the chimney, which communicated with 
the lower room, I perfectly distinguished these ex- 
act words of the husband: "Well, well, let us 
see — miist we JdU them hoik ?" To which the wife 
replied, "Yes !" and I heard no more. 

How should I tell you the rest ? I could scarcely 
breathe ; my whole body was as cold as marble ; 
had you seen me you could not have told whether 
I was dead or alive. 

Even now the thought of my condition is enough. 
We two were almost without arms ; agamst us were 
twelve or fifteen persons who had plenty of weapons. 
And then my comrade was overwhelmed with sleep. 
To call him up, to make a noise, was more than I 
dared ; to escape alone was an impossibility. The 
window was not very high ; but under it were two 
great dogs, howling like wolves. 

Imagine, if you can, the distress I was in. At 
2 
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the end of a quarter of an hour, which seemed to 
be an age, I heard some one on the staircase, and, 
through the chink of the door, I saw the old man, 
with a hunp in one hand, and one of his great 
knives in the other. 

The crisis was now come* He mounted — his 
wife followed him ; I was behind the door. He 
opened it ; but before he entered, he put down the 
lamp, which his wife took up, and coming in, with 
his feet naked, she, being behind him, said, in a 
smothered yoice, hiding the light partially with her 
fingers — ** Gently, go gently." 

On reaching the ladder, he mounted, with his 
knife between his teeth, and going to the head of 
the bed where that poor young man lay, with his 
throat uncovered, with one hand he took the knife, 
and with the other — ah my cousin ! — ^he seized a 
ham which hung from the roof, cut a slice, and re- 
tired as he had come in ! 

When the day appeared, all the family, with a 
great noise, came to rouse us as we had desired. 
They brought us plenty to eat ; they served us up, 
I assure you, a capital breakfast. Two capons 
formed a part of it, the hostess saying, ^^ You must 
eat one, and carry away the other." When I saw 
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them, I at once comprehended the meaning of those 
terrible words, '^ Most we kill them both ?" 



When I had finished the reading of this story, 
the absurd and ridiculons conclusion of which caused 
shouts of laughter among the folks, Uncle Pratt 
rose to take leave, desiring me to be early at the 
office next morning, as he had something very par- 
ticular to be done. Before he left us however, he 
opened a carpet bag which he had brought with 
him, and gave to Jane and myself, some nice books 
which he had purchased for us in Philadelphia. 



THE WILL. 



The partlcnlar business to which my uncle re- 
ferred, before he took leave of us, was the drawing 
ont of a will from a rough sketch. It appeared 
that during his stay in Philadelphia, he had visited 
an aged bachelor friend of his, whose health was 
beginning to fail, and who had consulted TTncle 
Pratt in his character of lawyer, as well as friend, 
with respect to the disposal of his property, As 
the old bachelor was quite alone in the world, 
having no known relatives, the result of their con- 
ference was, that he was prevailed upon to bequeath 
all his property to various useful, charitable insti- 
tutions in the city. It appeared to me that my 
uncle's whole object in this matter, was to induce 
(16) 
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his friend to apply his money to the relief of real 
distresses and misfortunes among the poor. There 
was a fund bequeathed by him for giving coals in 
the winter to destitute families ; another fund for 
the relief of a particular class of poor widows ; the 
disabled firemen were also remembered; and so 
were superannuated seamen^ and wounded laborers. 
In shorty the whole of the old bachelor's large for- 
tune was, with the exception of handsome annuities 
to his two servants, bequeathed to the poor and 
unfortunate of one class or another. 

When the document was finished, I had to make 
two fair copies of it ; and my uncle expressed his 
determination to set off for the city the next day, 
in order to have it executed without delay ; so in- 
tent was he on effecting his benevolent designs at 
the earliest moment. 

After I had laid aside my pen, my uncle began 
to tell me a number of anecdotes about wills, and 
the singular lawsuits they had occasioned, and the 
odd circumstances which had attended their opening 
by the executors. This is certainly a very agree- 
able way for a student to receive instruction from 
the lawyer with whom he studies. 

Some of his stories were merely amusing or en- 
2* 



18 XHK WILL. 

tertaming reminiscences. ^^ I was in Boston/' he 
said, ^^many years ago, when an eminent Hebrew 
merchant died, and left a remarkable will. He 
was, I believe, almost the only Jew in New Eng- 
land at that time ; but he belonged to that partic- 
lar class of Jews, of whom I have known a conside- 
rable number, and they were persons whom Chris- 
tians wonid do well to imitate in the matter of 
benevolence and public spirit. His name was 
Tonro. He transacted his business in Boston, bat 
resided in Medford. In riding out to his country 
house, one afternoon, he was thrown from his gig 
and broke his leg. 

^^ The late Colonel Brooks, of Saratoga memory, 
who, you know, at one time was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, though a surgeon by profession, being a 
friend and neighbor of Mr. Touro, attended him 
on this occasion. It was a very bad fi^icture ; the 
weather was intensely hot ; and notwithstanding 
every appliance of care and skill, mortification 
ensued. 

^' The doctor was under the necessity of announc- 
ing to his patient that his leg must be amputated. 

'^ I cannot be mutilated," said Mr. Touro," it 
is forbidden by the law of Moses." 
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** The alternative," said Dr. Brooks, who knew 
the fearless character of his friend, ^' is death." 

".I know that;" said Mr. Touro, "I accept the 
altematiye. How many hours have I to live ? 

** Six, or it may be, twelve hours." 
: << Very welL Send for a notary, and I wQl make 
my wilL" 

. .^^ And so he made * his will and died. After his 
funeral, the will was opened, and I recollect that 
it was said at the timCy'thfit Mr. Touro's will was 
by far the most magnificent that had ever been 
opened in -Massachusetts. All, the principal chari- 
table institutions in the state, 'received handsome 
bequests ; legacies were left to several Jewish Syna- 
gogues; and the testator's brother, who was the 
celebrated millionaire of New Orleans, (recently de- 
ceased, you know,) was designated as residuary 
legatee. 

,^' Mr. Touro's business had been conducted in 
such a quiet, modest way, and his style of living 
:was' so. unostentatious, that no one had supposed 
him to be very rich ; and, the executors, astonished 
at the sums he had lavished on public charities, in- 
stantly wrote to his brother, that they had not yet 
had time to ascertain the amount of his property ; 
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bat that they were under the impression that he had 
actually willed away more than he had possessed. 

" The answer of the New Orleans Tonro was 
noble, and deserves to be remembered. ^ If/ said 
he, in his reply to the letter of the executors, ^^ if 
my brother's property should not be fonnd sufficient 
to pay all the bequests which he has made in his 
will, draw upon me at sight for the balance." 

^^I was afterwards informed that the amount left 
to the brother, after the payment of all legacies, 
was one hundred thousand dollars ; and that the 
brother left it in the hands of the executors un- 
claimed till his own decease. What became of it 
finally, I cannot tell." 

This anecdote was related with great Yivacity by 
my uncle, who always delighted in noble traits of 
character. 

^^ I thought Jews were all avaricious," said I, by 
^^^ayof commentary on this story; and a very stupid 
commentary it was. 

" Not avaricious, Ned," said Uncle Pratt, " don't 
say avaricious ; but firugal and provident. Some 
of them are too close I confess. But I know Jews 
in Philadelphia, now, who are capable of predsely 
such conduct as that of the Touros. It is not wise, 
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Ned, to cbarge a vice upon a whole nation. The 
Jews, you know, are a peculiar people, ordained 
for a most noble purpose by the Diyine WilL 
They have been conservators of the *' Law and the 
Prophets," — ^that is, the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, from the times when they were written, to 
this honr. To effect this object, especially since 
their dispersion among the nations, it was neces- 
sary that the national character should be firm, per- 
seyering, persistent with a certain degree of hard- 
ness to resist the innumerable buffets they have 
received from the Gentiles, through centuries of 
oppression* 

^' It was necessary, too, that they should be a 
frugal, provident people. Looking at the matter 
in a merely human point of view, without reference 
to their divinely appointed mission, where would 
the Jews be now, if they had not always known how 
to take care of their money Y* 

"Nowhere, I think," said L 

" That is my opinion too, Ned," said my uncle. 
" But to leave this topic, have you ever considered 
in reference to wills, that the moral is often as im- 
portant, and sometimes even more important than 
their material effect 7" 
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' "How is that? said L ' ' 

My nncte took down, from the shelf where he 
kept what he called his books for light reading, a 
thick Yolume, and pointed to a certain page, saying 
"Bead that, and then you will understand all 
about it." 

Here is the story he bade me read. It is called 
Bertha's Legacy. 



BERTHA'S LEGACY. 
PAKT I. 

A DARE, cold, damp, foggy, dreary niglit in 
January ! the pavements of London were slippery 
with the sleeting rain which had unceasingly fallen 
all day ; hackney-coach drivers and cab-drivers — 
cabs were then novelties, and hackney-coaches had 
not disappeared from the stands — ^wrapped them- 
selves up as cosily as they were able in their thick 
coats, and pulled their hats over their faces, and 
nodded on their seats ; for it was one of those eve- 
nings in which only those who had pressing engage- 
ments abroad, would care to stray away from their 
firesides; and even cabs and coaches were at a 
discount. The very gas seemed to have lost its 

(23) 
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brilliancj, and burned dimlj in street and shop. 
Shop-windows were covered with a thick greasy 
film, and shop-porters, or apprentices, or shopmen, 
as the case might be, were harrying up shutters, 
and rejoicing that, for that evening, an early 
closing movement was going on. 

All over London the same dull, gloomy mist hung 
like a dirty curtain ; eastward and westward — ^in 
street, alley, court, and square — it was all the same. 
Carriages there were in streets, and passengers on 
pavements ; for where are London streets entirely 
deserted ? But all, on this evening, had one object 
in view, and towards it they were hurrying. None 
loitered, not even the homeless; these, miserable, 
cnmched up, and shivering, as they were, hurried 
on to seek a temporary shelter ; for now the driz- ' 
zling sleet had increased into a downright hard and 
pelting rain. 

Discomfort without, but comfort within. Li the 
drawing-room of a commodious house in a quiet 
square, not far from the Foundling Hospital, a 
cheerful family was assembled. The blazing fire ; 
the table lamps of burnished metal, which shone 
like gold ; the soft Turkey carpet under-foot ; the 
d&mask curtains, which hung in thick folds from 
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ceiling to floor; the rich fomiflhing of the room; 
all told of wealth, positiye or credited. Mr. Con- 
stantino was, in fact, a wealthy man. He tamed 
oyer in business a hmidred thonsanft pounds a year, 
and his profits from these heavy returns were— ^ery 
pleasant to contemplate* 

Mr. Constantino was in good humor that evening. 
That same day, in the city, he had balanced his 
books after the annual stock-taking. He had pre- 
sided at the customary dinner, given to his clerks, 
and warehousemen, which annually supplemented 
the stock-taking. He had unbent himself to face- 
tiousness there ; and on his retiring from the '^ con- 
vivial board," after turning over its duties to his 
confidential clerk, he left behind him an impression 
much in his favor, as a prospering man and a libisral 
employer. 

He had arrived at home in the same genial mood. 
The slushy streets through which he had walked — 
for Mr. Constantine was economical in little ex- 
penses ; he always walked to and from business, in 
all weathers; — but neither the sloppy, slippery 
pavements, nor the falling rain, had disturbed his 
complacency; and when, in comfortable slippers 
and loose coat« he threw himself into his easy chair 
3 
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fcj the fire-side, his children clustered round, and 
listened, "with merry laughter, to the funny account 
which he began to give of some odd adventure which 
had that day befallen him in " the city." 

Comfort within, but discomfort without. On the 
curbHStoneof the pavement, beneath this cheerful 
mansion, stood a solitary female. An umbrella 
which she held over her head but imperfectly shel- 
tered her from the descending rain, which dripped 
heavily upon her garments, and gathered in a puddle 
beneath her feet. She did not much heed this, 
however ; but stood anxiously looking around, and 
upwards at the windows, the thick curtains of which 
could not keep in the ruddy glow from fire and lamp. 
At length she made up her mind, and crossing the 
pavement, ascended the steps, and with a strong 
efibrt, but a weak and trembling hand, knocked 
timidly at Mr. Constantine's door. 

A few minutes later, and a servant, entering the 
drawing-room, announced that a woman below de- 
sired to see his master 

^*A Woman! What Woman? Who is she, 
James ?' 

James did not know : he had never seen her be- 
2 
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fore ; she was .a decent sort of a woman ; bat 8he 
would not giye her name. 

'^Fho! I cannot see her then, ^ellher I am 
busy. • I wonder'you should have come up on such 
an errand/ James. I shall see' no person who haa 
not a name/.' said Mr. Constantine ; ^^ perhaps it is 
you -the woman wants, Laura, love," he added, 
turning to his wife : " but it is no matter, tell her 
we are both- engaged." 

"I told her so, sir," said James, deferentially; 
'^ but she begged me to bring her message. She 
says it is very particular business, and .that she has 
come all. the way from Whitechapel* about it." 

"Frbm^Vliitechapel! Poor creature, and such a 
night as this," interposed Mrs. Constantine. ^^Li 
she on foot, James ?" 

Yes ; she had walked the whole way, James was 
pretty sure, for she looked tired, and was very 
wet. 

''It does not signify," resumed Mr. Constan- 
tine, rather vexed at the interruption ; " tell her 
I have left business for the day, and cannot be 
disturbed. She must come to the warehouse to- 
morrow." 

''Perhaps " Mrs Constantine once more in- 
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terposed ; and then another thought strnck her, a 
prudential one— ^' Where is the woman, James? 
notinthehaU?" 

^^No ; outside the hall door," James said. 

^* Very well ; then she had better keep there," 
observed the gentleman of the house, jokingly : it 
is so easy, sitting at a warm fire-side — ^if one has a 
mind for it — ^to joke at those upon whom the ele- 
ments are pelting. But Mr. Constantino was not 
an ill-natured man, and he felt that his had been an 
ill-natured laugh ; as soon, therefore, as his joke 
was uttered, he was ashamed of it. Perhaps a look 
of pain, as though occasioned by a sharp twinge, 
which at that moment shot across the face of his 
eldest child, Bertha, had been observed by him, and 
had recalled him to himself. Mr. Constantino would 
have been sorry to sink in the estimation of his 
darling Bertha. 

'^ Stop," he said, as James was leaving the room ; 
^^tell the woman whoever, she is, that if her busi- 
ness is of importance, she can send up her name; 
and she mtuty or I shaU not see h/er." 

James soon returned. The woman's name was 
Carr, he said. 

^^ Carr, Carr, of Whitechapel ? the wife, I suppose, 
2* 
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of that — Tell her no ; she must come to the ware- 
house to-morrow^ unless indeed " and then he 

stopped : — ^very well," he added; "show her in, and 
I'U step down and speak to her/' 

Mr. Constantine soon left the room, and, after an 
absence of a quarter of an hour, returned: there 
was an angry spot upon his cheek, and he muttered 
something about an "impertinent intrusion." 

** What did the woman want, love ?" asked Mrs. 
Constantine : " she brought a petition of some sort, 
I suppose." < 

^^Not exactly a petition," the husband replied, 
** and yet it was a petition, too ; and a very un- 
reasonable one," he added; "and the woman has 
been almost insolent." 

What wai} it about ? the lady wished to know. 

** Well, the fact is, the woman's husband is a little 
tradesman, a bookseller in a small way, I believe ; 
and he was foolish and wrong-headed enough to 
become security for her brother, who owes me money, 
and has got into trouble." ^ 

" Yes ?" said Mrs, Constantine, interrogatively. 

" And now this Carr can't pay the debt, and is 
frightened out of his wits by the fear of an execu- 
tion, which my lawyer, of course, threatens ; and 
3* 
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sends his wife to work upon my feelings^ I sup- 
pose." 

" Is the debt a large one ?" 
' " Oh no : some fifty or sixty pounds ; but if the 
man could not pay it^ he had no busines to become 
security, and so I told his wife just now; but she 
said, in an impertinent sort of way, that if it were 
to do again, he would do it ; so, as I said to her, 
they must take the consequences. And then, she 
fell to whining about her husband being weak and 
consumptive, and hoving a young family to provide 
for, and times being bad, and all that sort of thing. 
But as I said, they ought to have thought of all this 
before." 

'^ And so she wants you to for^ve the debt, and 
lose the money, I suppose ?" 

'^Not exactly that — at least, she had not brass 
enough to say that in so many words, though it 
amounts to the same thing. No, she came to beg 
for time, as if time were not money. She talks of 
paying by instalments if I will take it out of the 
lawyer's hands, which, of course, I am not going to 
do ; and so I told her." 

"But could you not do it, dear?" Mrs. Constan- 
tine ventured to suggest. 
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^' Oertainly not. When an affair of ibis sort is 
gone so far, I cannot interfere, of course. It is out 
of my hands, and so I told the woman ; and what- 
ever she has to propose must he to my lawyer, and 
not to XQfi. Business could never go on at that 
rate. There would be no use of employing a pro- 
fessional man, at all. We should soon be all at 
sizes and sevens. Besides, every body knows what 
such promises are worth. Take off the screw, and 
they would no more think of paying than I should 
of canceling the national debt. Don't you see that, 
Laura, love?" 

'' And what will the poor creatures do, if they 
cannot pay now ?" 

^' Oh, they will find means of paying ; bless you, 
Laura, you would never do for business ; you have 
no idea what lies people will tell, and what schemes 
they will put into practice, to ^ come over' one. This 
woman, now, why did she not come to me in the 
city, at proper hours, instead of tramping all this 
way this wet night? I'll tell you why: she 
thought she should catch me on the blind side, and 
work on my compassion by being wet through, 
and all that sort of thing ; but she found herself 
mistaken. 
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"What annoyed me most," he added, "was her 
impudent way of throwing religion in my teeth, 
telling me, in a canting sort of way that ^ Blessed 
are the merciful' — that she had heard and hoped 
that I was a ' brother in Christ ;' and then chang- 
ing her tone, and saying that those who showeA no 
mercy would have judgment without mercy. I 
was not going to stay to hear any more imperti- 
nence after that ; so I cut her short. Oh, there 
are people who study the Bible from beginning to end, 
if they could pay their debts in that way ; but I 
am too old to be caught." 

And while Mr. Constantino said this, he really 
believed himself to have been insulted ; and he pur- 
suaded himself that the woman had thought to take 
him on his weak side, and thus to carry her point. 
Mr. Constantino unfortunately had now and then 
seen, in others, Christianity put on as a cloak for 
dishonesty or disingenuousness ; and when any one, 
in btisinesSy began to talk in a religious strain, he, 
from that moment, began to mistrust. Perhaps this 
suspicion was wrong ; but it was not altogether un- 
provoked or unreasonable. 

When Mr. Constanine was a man of exceedingly 
staunch integrity. It is true, his own principles 
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had never been severely tried. He had ever been 
a prosperous man ; and he had never had occasion 
to distrust the strength of his principles. Strict 
honesty and inability to pay a debt, or imprudence 
in contracting one, could not, in his mind, under 
any circumstances be reconciled. Besides, with 
him business was business : he could, in Christian 
benevolence, and not merely without wincing, but 
with cheerfulness, give ; but could not bear to lone. 
Thus, he was liberal to his servants, but they were 
very watchfully and strictly controlled : he was a 
munificent contributor to many a good work ; but 
he was a very prompt and unindulgent man of bu- 
siness. I do not know that Mr. Constantino had 
ever been guilty of renewing a bill, or of passing 
an overdue account, for a needy or disappointed 
customer : perhaps he had been ; but if he had, that 
customer would very soon have found his account 
at Mr. Constantine's abruptly closed. 

"Yes, yes,'* he repeated, after a* short silence, 
which has given us the opportunity of slightly ana- 
lyzing his character ; ^^yes, I am too old to be caught. 
But, enough of this. Come, Bertha dear, go to the 
piano and play us a lively tune." 

And Bertha turned to the piano; but, as she 
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turned, another of those momentary looks of pain, 
of which we have spoken, shaded her pale but ex- 
pressive countenance, and a tear fell upon the mnsio- 
book ere she had opened it. Did her father notice 
this ? His happines seemed sometimess bound np 
in the life of dear Bertha, and every morning and 
evening did Mr. Constantino watch, with inexpress- 
ible anxiety and tenderness, this darling first-bom 
child, for her life, at times, had seemed to hang upon 
a thread ; a cobweb was not more slight than had 
been his hopes that she would be spared to live. 
She was one of those of whom it may emphatically 
be said, they are ^^ crushed before the moth." And 
yet she had lived fifteen years, and could she get 
over "this trying winter," the doctors had said, 
there would be hope of future health and strength. 
And she was better, oh yes, much better now than 
at the beginning of winter: her father dared to 
hope, and his hopes grew stronger every day; the 
cobweb filament was becoming a strong cable. 

And while the disappointed suppliant was pacing, 
with hurried steps, and weeping eyes and bursting 
heart, regardless of cold and rain, her weary way 
to Whitechapel, the tenderly nurtured and lovely — 
oh yes, she was lovely — ^the lovely Bertha, to please 
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her father, and restore his equanimity, was aoeom- 
panying with her soft voice the " lively tune" which 
he had asked for. 
And still later, it may be at the self-same '^hour 

of prayer," in the luxurious drawing-room of 

Square, and in the poor back-parlor of the struggling 
bookseller in Whitechapel, were there the open 
Bibles, and the bended knees, and the voices of 
supplication to '^ Our Father which art in heaven," 
and, for forgiveness, the same petition and the 
same plea. 

" Have you heard any more of those people at 
Whitechapel?" asked Mrs. Constantino, one even- 
ing, a month later, of her husband, as he reclined 
in his easy chair. 

"What people, Laura dear? I know several 
people at Whitechapel." 

" Yes, of course ; but the woman's husband, I 
mean ; — the woman who came here to see you that 
wet night." 

" Oh, the Carrs ? Oh yes ; that was all right : I 
told you it would be. The man paid the money, 
debt and costs, the next week. I really had almost 
forgotten all about it." 
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Once more, the look of pain. Bertha had not 
forgotten that eyening, nor that woman, I think. 
Bat her father was not looking at her then ; he 
had not watehed her so very closely and exdnsiyelj 
of late. She was getting better — better and stronger 
every day. 



BERTHA'S LEGACY. 
PART n. 

Summer, inth its warm breath ; and the country, 
with its quiet repose ! Bertha had *^ gone down" to 
the conntry. It was the last hope— Aer last hope 
we had nearly written ; but that would have been 
very wrong, for she had a hope over which death 
had no power ; and other hope or wish for herself 
she had none : she knew, she said, she had gone 
there to die ; and she had no wish that it should 
be otherwise. ^' Think, dear mother, dear father," 
sho said ; ^^ to be in heaven — only think — ^how much 
better!" 

Mr. Constantino had but little thought for business 
then. There, in the sheltered retreat he had sought 
4 (87) 
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out for his darling Sertha, snrroimded by all the 
comforts, alleviations, and luznries of wealth, no 
one wonld have set him down as the busy, calcnlat- 
ing London tradesman. Day after day, when the 
post brought in his letters, he hastily and carelessly 
glanced over their contents, answered them hnrriedly 
if he answered them at all, and turned again to the 
couch of his Bertha. His yomiger children were 
there ; but they were vigorous and healthy. He 
did not neglect them ; but on Bertha were concen- 
trated his parental agonies. 

He feared that she was dying ; bnt he would not 
believQ it. Hour after hour he watched, and his 
heart throbbed with hope— hoping against hope— 
if the slightest gleam of any symptoms of amend- 
ment momentarily appeared. The first question at 
morning, and the last at night, to the partner of his 
sorrow, and the tone in which it was conveyed, 
'^ How is SHE now ?" wonld have touched the heart 
of Mr. Constantino's direst foe. For Mr. Oonstan- 
tine had foes, political and commerdaL He was 
one of those ''righteous" men, for whom a man 
would scarcely die, rather than one of the ''good" 
men for whom, " peradventure, one would even dare 
to die." 
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His hope was now dwindled away to the cohweb 
filament again; bnt it did not quite give way. 
And the progress of Bertha's disease was, from 
day to day, hardly perceptible: he could not see 
to-day that she was worse than yesterday, or this 
week than last ; he dared not go farther back than 
that, however. At length came another discourag- 
ing symptom, and a consultation of physicians, 
ending in the recommendation of a warmer climate 
— " the south of France, say." 

With every rapidity and appliance that money 
could command, the channel was crossed, and the 
youthful invalid — ^passively resigned, but holding 
fast to one hope only — ^was inhaling, with laboring 
breath, the air of Montpellier. 

In vain. The parents at length bowed to the 
stroke, and tried to sob, ^* Father, not our will, but 
thine be done." The stroke ! Yes, it was now de- 
scending. 

^^ Father ! mother, dear mother ! Yon think I 
am dying, don't you?" 

It was evening : the sun had set, and the twilight 
was gathering round the couch of the gentle girl. 
For several days she had not left her chamber. 
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'^ Yoa think I am dying, father, mother, dear?" 
Bertha repeated softly. 

Heavy sobs were the only reply. 

'^ I know I am/' said Bertha, after a short inter- 
val; ''and it does not alarm or distress me. Oh 
no, no." Her thin, nerveless hand lay powerless 
on the coverlet. Mr. Constantino took it in his, 
and pressed it to his lips. '' Thanks be to God," 
Bertha murmured, "who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

''Yes, thanks, thanks," she repeated slowly, 
whisperingly — "thanks — ^through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Father, dear father, may I speak to you 
one little whOe to-night ? I may not be able to- 
morrow ; and I have wished so long to do so. Do 
not leave me, dear mother." 

The father once more kissed the hand of his 
dying child. He could not speak. The mother 
wiped the gathering damp from Bertha's brow — 
mlently. 

"And you will not be angry with me, dear 
father?" 

Angry ! Angry with her ! Ah no. 

"And will you do what I wish?" Bertha whis- 
pered, imploringly. 
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Anytliing — anything. Who, at such a time^ 
could utter a denial or a doubt. 

^^That wet, wet evening last winter, father; do 
you remember it?*' 

Mr. Constantino pondered a moment, and shook 
his head ; so much had happened since then, its 
memory was obliterated. There had been many wet 
evenings in the last winter. 

*^ I have not forgotten it, dear father ; I have 
thought of it so many, many times since. I have 
wanted to speak to you about it, but was afraid. 
That poor woman, father dear— do you not recollect 7 
Her name was Carr." 

The father's face suddenly flushed. Speak on, 
speak on, speak boldly, dear Bertha. He promises, 
he promises. 

*^ Dear fathw, I did not see the woman, you know, 
nor hear her speak ; it was only what you said 
afterwards ; and I have thought " 

B^ha hesitated. ^^ Yes, dearest, what have you 
thought?" Mr. Constantine asked in a tone low 
and faint as hers. 

'^ I have thought, dear father, of what the Savior 
says: ^Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob« 
4 
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tainmeFCj/ Dear father, these are solemn words— 
are they not ?" 

Mr. Constantine sighed ; he did not speak. Had 
he been reminded of these words at another time; 
and under other circmnstances, he might have com- 
batted with the idea of their being applicable to him, 
at least in connexion with the woman Carr and her 
husband; but he could not argue with his dying 
child. Indeed, the words, from her lips, seemed to 
be fraught with weighty import. 

^^And, father," continued Sertha, gathering 
courage as she went on, '^ You know where it is 
said, ^ Whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of Ood 
in him ?, " 

^^ Dear father," she added, '^ I am sure you did 
what you thought right ; and I dare say you had 
good reason for — ^for — ^you know what £ mean, 
father ; but perhaps if you had thought more about 

it Perhaps, after all," said Bertha, breaking 

off her former sentence—" perhaps it has been very 
weak and silly in me to be so troubled about it as 
I have been ; but my illness, dear father, has made 
me weak, you know ; and little things have s<Hne- 
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times seemed large ones ; bat it will soon be over, 
won't it?" 

<^ Ah, Bertha, dearest Bertha," said the weeping 
mother, ^^it is at such times as these that we see 
the things of the world as they ought to be seen ; 
and if your father was hasty and unkind " 

^^Dear Bertha," said the father, with a more 
composed voice, 'Mt shall be done. I was harsh 
and imfeeling : I did wrong. God forgiye me, if I 
have let prosperity harden my heart. It is smitten 
enough now," he added. 

<^ Father dear, God can wound, and he can heal. 
When I am gone, he will comfort you all. But 
that was not it," Bertha added, as though she had 
detected herself in wandering from the subject 
uppermost in her mind — ^^ that was not it. Mo- 
ther, when I am gone, in my desk you will find 
my purse. There is money in it. You know, you 
would make me have it, and my uncle on my 
birth-day sent me that bank note. I have not used 
it, I had no need, and it is all together. Dear fa- 
ther, I would like you, when you get back to London, 
and when you have time, to inquire about the 
Carrs ; you remember the woman told you her hus- 
band was^-like me, father — consumptive. Perhaps 
8* 
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he is dying now, as I am. And the. poor woman 
and her children may be in want. So, if you 
should find that the woman spoke the truth in all 
this, and that she is in sorrow and trouble, will you 
let her have the money ? You do not want it your- 
self, do you, father ? And you need not tell her, 
you know, that it is my legacy — ^your own Bertha's 
legacy." 



One morning in early autumn, a gentleman, 
dressed in deep mourning, took his way from the 
dty, and did not slacken his pace till he reached 
Whitechapel road. Grief was strongly marked on 
his countenance, the stronger perhaps that between 
natural sorrow and Christain fortitude, an unceasing 
struggle was maintained within. The fortitude was 
hidden and secret; the grief was outward and 
visible. 

At length the pedestrian halted, looked inquir- 
ingly around him, consulted a memorandum book 
which he took from his pocket, and, after some 
hesitation, entered a small meat shop a few steps 
further on. 

^ Can you tell me," he asked of a woman whom 
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he. fonnd within, ^^ where I can find a booksel 
named Carr ? I fancied this was the house, but 
most be mistaken/' he added, looking round; and 
it certainly was not a bookseller's shop. 

'^ I don't know, sir, I am sure," replied the woman. 
"We have not lived here a great while. Carr !" 
she repeated — " that is the name of the person who 
lived here before us, I think ; and he was a sort of 
bookseller, I believe." 

" Do you know where he lives now ?" inquired 
the stranger, with some agitation of manner. 

No, the woman knew nothing about him. Peo- 
ple like them, she added, rather sulkily — ^for she 
perceived that she was not talking to a customer 
— ^people like them had not time to know their 
neighbors, nor did they want to do so either ; much 
less could they answer questions about who had 
left the place before they entered it. She had heard, 
however, that the bookseller had not been able to 
make a living in the shop, and thatyrBa likely enough, 
judging by herself, the woman said. But whether 
it were so, or not, did not signify to her. 

"I have reason for asking, my good woman," 
replied the gentleman, mildly; "and am sorry to 
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have troubled yon. My name is Constantine, 
and " 

Bat the name of Constantiney whatever it might 
stand for in the city, had no charm in this dirty 
little shop in the Whitechapel road ; and the bearer 
of it stepped out upon the pavement, more embar- 
rassed than when he entered the house. 

But Mn Constantine was intent upon his object, 
and sought information in the neighboring houses : 
but still unsuccessfully. Some of the people — ^most 
of them — ^had known the shop as a bookseller's ; 
and some had a slight acquaintance with the Oarrs ; 
but they could give no information concerning 
them, except that, early in the year, they had dis- 
appeared, and that the house, for a little while, 
stood empty. 

The landlord of the house, to whom Mr. Constan- 
tine next applied, knew. nothing of his late tenant, 
except that he had paid his rent punctually to the 
very last : and a collector of rates and taxes, whom 
Mr. Constantine hunted out, knew only that the 
Carrs were decent people, but poor, he supposed. 
However, they had cheated neither the parish nor 
the government; but where they could now be 
found he could not tell : not in Whitechapel, he 
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tboaght, or he should have come across them in his 
rounds. Bat perhaps the green-grocer at the comer 
yonder could tell ; the green-grocer and Mr. Carr 
were a sort of friends, he believed* 

" Yes," replied the green-grocer, to whom Mr. 
Gonstantine again put the question on reaching his 
shop ; ^^yes, sir, I knew Mr. Oarr well, very well. 
He was a good man, sir, and so was his wife ; that 
is," he added, correcting his blunder, ^^she was a 
good woman. I wish there were more such." 

'^ You say w<u^ sir," said Mr. Gonstantine; ^^I 
trust they still are what you say they were, Gan 
you tell me where they are now to be found ?" 
. "No, sir, I wish I could; but I do not myself 
know where to find them. They left this neighbor- 
hood in distress, sir ; and I never knew of it till 
they were gone, though I heard of it then; but 
where they are now I cannot tell, nor whether poor 
Garr is alive at this time." 

« Was he in ill health, then ?" 

"You may say that, sir; he was always ailing, 
but more especially at last. And, as to that, his 
wife was not over-strong ; and there was a young 
family." 

"Gan you tell me," asked the inquirer, with in- 
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creBsmg concern in his tone, ^< what was the nature 
of the distress which induced or compelled the Oarrs 
to leave this neighborhood?" 

^^I do not know a great deal about it, sir/' re- 
turned the man ; ^^ Mr. Carr was shy, and never 
talked a great deal ; and, as I said just now, I heard 
nothing of it from him. But it was something of 
this sort, I believe " 

And then the sympathetic green-grocer told Mr. 
Constantine what he (Mr. Constantino) already 
knew, or too well surmised ; and Mr. Constantine 
heard how that the poor bookseller had been secu* 
rity for a relative, for a debt to a hard-hearted 
creditor; how that the relative was eventually 
ruined by the treachery of a friend ; how that, then, 
the creditor ^^set the law to work" against poor 
Carr, and would not even give him time to turn 
round; how that, to meet the demand of this 
creditor, the bookseller had sacrificed his stock in 
trade, sold his furniture, even to ^^the bed that 
was under him," and departed, no one knew 
whither. '^ And," said the man, in concluding his 
history, "I would not, for all the money you 
could lay down, sir — ^no, I would not stand in that 
creditor's place, whoever he may be ; to have the 
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min of that family, and perhaps their verj lives — 
who can tell ? laid to my account." 

Mr. Constantine was conficience-stricken. ^'Thou 
art the man !" seemed to resound in his ears. And 
yet he had heard no more than he might have ex- 
pected to hear. There was nothing new in much 
that the man said. Had not the poor woman said 
it, and had she not predicted the consequences of a 
strict and ungenerous enforcement of the claim, 
^^ Pay me what thou owest me !" Nay, had she 
not tearfully and pathetically implored his forbear- 
ance — ^his Christian forbearance, almost in the 
words of the parable, " Have patience, and we will 
pay thee all ?" 

Sut Mr. Constantino had never seen the affair 
in this light until lately ; and never so forcibly as 
now that he stood face to face with the humble 
friend of his former debtor. And the rich man 
stood before the poor man, abashed and self-con- 
victed; more than this, humbled and penitent. 
He did not tell the green-grocer the history of his 
dear Settha's illness, and legacy, and death ; he 
could not trust himself so far as to talk of her to a 
Btrajiger; but he earnestly besought the man to 
6 
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assist him in seeking the ruined family, offering a 
handsome reward in case of success. 

^^ I do not want any reward for it, sir," said the 
man ; ^^ but if you really mean what you say, and 
I think you do—" 

" I assure you most solemnly, that I do." 

^^ Well then, sir, I'll do what I can to find my 
poor friends, and that at once." 

Disappointed and dejected, Mr. Constantino that 

evening returned to his luxurious home in 

Square. Alas, Bertha was not there to cheer him 
with her smiles. 

Many weeks passed away, and the Oarrs had not 
been found, though neyer had Mr. Oonstantine 
more energetically exerted himself than in this 
apparently vain search. One eyening, business had 
called him from the city, northward : and he re- 
turned home by the nearest route. This led him 
through Clerkenwell. It was long past dusk, and 
a cold, drizzling rain had set in, reminding Mr. 
Constantine of that wet evening in last winter, 
which was now, indeed, seldom far from his 
thoughts. The streets through which he was 
passing were mean and ill-lighted. Here and there 
was a shop, however, and from one of them — a 
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baker's — tissued a female just as he approached it 
The broad, flaring light from the gas-burner of the 
shop revealed to him the form and countenance of 
the woman Garr. For a moment or two Mn 
Gonstantine stood paralyzed, and the woman, 
hurriedly passing on, had almost escaped from his 
sight, when he summoned resolution to follow her. 
It required resolution, for sadly haggard and thin 
was she, and he feared to hear the story she might 
have to tell. She was not in widow's weeds, 
though; there was something encouraging in 
that. The woman, unconscious of being tracked, 
passed into a darker and a meaner street, entered a 
passage, ascended a flight of ruinous stairs, and 
passed on from the first landing to an upper 
chamber. 

^^ He will not trust me," she said, sadly ; ^^ and 
I cannot finish this work to-night in time to receive 
the money. What shaU we do 7 Gharles, dear, 
what can be done 7 and these poor children crying 
for food." 

A feeble rushlight burned on the table, and on 
the table, too, was unfinished work — slop waist- 
coats. Beyond the table, so feeble was the Jlight, 
nothing was visible, except an anxious, sorrowful 
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little face or two, looking up to the mother suppli- 
catinglj. 

" Would it be wrong, very wrong," whispefed 
that mother, ^^ to raise a shilling on one of these, 
jnst for one night V* and she laid her trembling 
hand on the little heap of work. 

*^ Dearest, dearest, do not think of it." The 
voice was hollow and weak, but earnest ; it came 
from a dark part of the room. '^ Do not think of 
it," the voice repeated. ^^Wait a little longer, 
dear ; and Grod will help, or he will help ns to bear. 
He is good — good when he gives, dear wife ; and 
good, too, when he denies. He knows what is best 
for us. Let us trust in him, and we shall not be 
utterly forsaken. He has promised to be a veiy 
present help in every time of trouble." 

The listener — ^for Mr. Constantine, following 
closely, had waited a moment to listen, not inten- 
tionally, but almost unconsciously ; but he listened 
no longer. Hastening back into the street, he 
collected his thoughts. He remembered having 
passed a cook's shop near to the baker's. In two 
minutes he was there. 

The poor woman had risen from her knees com- 
forted; the sobbing of her diildren was hushed; 
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the inyalid was yet speakiug consolation and hope ; 
when a knocking at their door startled them. 

" This cannot be for us !" exclaimed the woman, 
to a boy who had entered with a large basket of 
provisions, ready cooked. ^^ It must be a mistake." 

^^Isn't yonr name Oarr ?*' asked the lad. 

Yes, yes, but she had ordered no proyisions ; she 
could't pay for it. 

^^ Bless you, 'tis paid for, or I should'nt have 
brought it, of course; and it is for you sure 
enough. I am to come for the plates to-morrow. 
And I was to tell you," he added, "to be sure not 
to go out to-morrow before ten o'clock; for Ae is 
going to give you a call." 

" He ! Who ?" asked Mrs. Carr. Her heart was 
too full : she had no words to spare. 

" He ? why the gentleman that ordered it, to be 
sure; — ^good night." 

Ah ! what a night was that! 



Need we write any more ? Must we say, in so 
many words, that Bertha's legacy at length reached 
its destination ; and not that only ? Is it necessary 
to tell how the penitent rich man showed his peni- 
s' 
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tence ; how peace and prosperity from that day, 
dawned upon the poor, who had been tried, bat no^ 
forsaken ? — ^and how the medical skill which was 
invoked in yain for 4ear Bertha, was engaged with 
happier effect here 7 

Or shall we tell how, thenceforth, a better, milder, 
kinder spirit extended its sway oyer the rich trades- 
man ? — ^how he no longer held to the opinion, that 
sympathy in business is out of place ? and how, in 
after years, to his faith, virtue, knowledge, temper- 
ance, and godliness, he gave more diligence to add 
patience, brotherly kindness, and charity. 

And Bertha, dear Bertha — she had not lived, 
nor had she died, in vain. 



UNCLE PRATT'S RETURN. 

When uncle Pratt, retnrned from Philadelphia 
after accomplishing the important business of the 
old bachelor's will, he was in high spirits. In the 
evening he called at the old mansion, and passed an 
hour in telling us the incidents of the journey. One 
of his anecdotes is worth preserving for its oddity. 
He had heard it from a fellow traveller in the rail- 
road cars, as follows : 

A gentleman riding in one of the old fashioned 
stage coaches, many years ago, amused the company 
consisting of some half a dozen ladies and gentle- 
men, by his vivacity and talkativeness. He took upon 
himself to entertain them by all sorts of stories and 
chat. In short, without stopping to consider whether 

(66) 
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there was any other person of equal pretensions with 
himself to take a leading part in the conyersation, 
he played the first fiddle and engrossed all the talk 
to himself. 

While the coach was passing through Weathers- 
field he was particularly brilliant : 

'^ I have never been here before," siud he, '^ I 
understand that all the people in this town devote 
themselves entirely to the raising of onions. Curious 
notion that. They say that even the first people 
in the town toil away at the culture of onions as 
well as the rest ; even the daughters of Judge W. 
have extensive patches of onions and work away 
through the whole summer at weeding them." 

All the company burst out into the most uproar- 
ious laughter at this sally; and the gentleman 
thought he had made a capital hit. 

Presently the coach approached a splendid man- 
rion with a handsome garden, shrubbery and ground. 

^' Fine place that/' said the entertaining traveller. 
I should like to own such a place myself." 

By this time they were in firont of the house and 
the coach stopped. 

^'Pray whose house is it," said our talkative 
friend. 
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A grave looking dignified gentleman who liad 
listened in silence to the previous conversation, now 
rose to leave the coach ; but first turned to the 
talkative traveller saying, 

" It is Judge Ws. house ; and I am Judge W. 
Will you do me the honor to alight from the eoach 
and walk in. My daughters will be very happy to 
see you." 

The answer of the talkative traveller to this cour- 
teous invitation is not upon record. But during the 
rest of his ride he hung up his first fiddle. 

This story reminds me of another about travelling 
incognito ; which I had just been reading, and 
which was brought forward on this occasion as a set 
ofi" to the story of tmcle Pratt. 

It is called the ^^ Incognito." 



THE INCOGNITO. 

Prince George, the heir to the crown of Mol- 
daTia, had just accomplished one of those tonrs of 
Europe by which modem heirs-presumptive com- 
plete their education. Unfortunately, in this jour- 
ney from court to court, where he had in everyplace 
been received with a kind of ovation the young 
prince had seen only what had been shown to 
him ; that is to say, that which could give him 
pleasure, and not that from which he could derive 
instruction. His preceptor, Marco Aski, one of those 
sycophants who maintain that, in order to make a 
rapid progress, it is neccessary to walk upon one's 
knees, had carefully surrounded him with whatever 
could flatter his pride. In vain did the prince change 
(58) 
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hisalyode; lie seemed to carry everywhere with liim 
an atmosphere of falsehood and flattery. Never- 
theless, he had heen so Happily endowed by nature, 
that his good disposition had been able to resist the 
effects of this bad education. In presenting him with 
false impressions of life, they had not been able to 
deprive him of the faculty of seeing ; deceived as 
to what was truth, he preserved the wish to know 
it. This blindness, however, was only ignorance ; 
all that was required was to remove the cataract, as 
it were, with which his courtiers had obscured his 
mind. 

The intelligence of the death of his uncle, to whose 
sovereignty he succeeded, had reached him in 
Greece, the last station of his pilgrimage, and he 
hastened to return to Moldavia, by ascending the 
Danube.' He left behind him his suite and his bag- 
gage, and was accompanied only by his preceptor, 
with whom he travelled incognito. 

They had just stopped at a little inn situated on 
the banks of the Pruth. Marco Aski communicated 
to the prince the arrangements he had made for 
continuing their route. The last post-chaise had 
left an hour before their arrival ; no private boat 
could be hired ; and unless they made up their 
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minds indefinitely for another conveyance, they 
had no other resource than the public passage^boat 
which ascended the riyer daily, carrying passengers 
from both sides of the water. 

*^ Well, we will go in the passage-boat," said the 
prince ; '< I am anxious to avoid the slightest delay. 
Besides, this way of travelling appears to me the 
most convenient." 

• « Your highness had perceived with your usual 
ability all the advantages offered by the voyage," 
said Marco, whose obsequious smile applauded the 
slightest words or motions of his pupil ; '^ but I 
must also represent the inconveniences. There is 
only one cabin in the vessel ; your highness will 
therefore be obliged to mix with the other travellers." 
- "What does that signify? You always forget 
our incognito, Aski, and you will betray it to all 
the world I cannot prevail upon you to call me 
Greorge only." 

** Excuse me," said the preceptor ; " but if I were 
allowed to justify myself, I should say it is not my 
fault Your highness has such an air of distinction, 
that no one can forget your rank* Your plain cos- 
tume cannot prevent you from looking like a prince. 
Just now I overheard the innkeeper expatiating 
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upon the beauty of your features, and the eleganee 
of your manners/' 

" The innkeeper must have been aware that you 
were listening," said the prince gaily ; ^^ he wished 
to make himself agreeable ; but you may depend 
upon it he will carry this flattery to our account in 
his bm." 

<^ Beally nothing escapes your highness's pene- 
tration," cried Marco with admiration. ^^ You read 
the very hearts of people. Carry praises to an ac- 
count ! that is one of th^ most sparkling bofi-moU 
I ever heard ; if it were known at Paris, it would 
be in all the journals to-morrow." 

" Enough, enough, Marco ; your partiality for 
me resembles blindness. When will the boat 
arrive?" 

^^ In an hour. I forgot to mention to your high- 
ness that the innkeeper has given me some uneasi- 
ness respecting the navigation of the Pruth. It seems 
that, during the last year, banditti have infested 
the river and robbed some vessels." 

"Come, now, you are trying to frighten me, 
Aski." 

"I never attempt impossibilities; your high- 
ness's courage is too well known. I only thought 
6 
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I ought to tell jon the truth. As to the rest jonr 
highness knows I am ready to follow you, if it were 
to Siberia ; you have only to say, ^ so I wish ; so I 
order.' " 

" Well, you do not finish your sentence," re- 
joined the prince; "continue the yerse *let my 
wi^ supply the place of a reason,' a poor reason, 
Aski, and one with which I hope I shall never 
content myself." 

Marco made a gesture of astonishment. " Your 
highness will at least permit me to admire your 
recollection of your Latin." 

" You taught it to me, Aski, as well as every 
thing else." 

" And I am proud of my work. I dare say your 
highness is not less superior to other men by your 
acquirements than your birth." 

" Here is the boat," interrupted the prince. " set- 
tle quickly with the innkeeper, while your old pupil 
waits for you on the shore." 

Although the habit of hearing himself praised 
had given the prince a favorable opinion of himself, 
he had sufficient good sense and sincerity to question 
sometimes his own merits. The praises which his 
old preceptor had just lavished so indiscriminately 
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upon his beauty, his elegance, his talents, his oou* 
rage, and his information, left him somewhat in nn* 
certainty ; not that he did not wish to believe that he 
possessed all these advantages, bnt he would like to 
have seen them established by good evidence. The 
voyage on the Pruth would be a favorable oppor- 
tunity. Unknown to every one, he would be valued 
only for his own worth ; he would at length know 
the truth respecting himself. He again com* 
manded Aski, and this time seriously, to do nothing 
which could betray them, and entered the bark, 
which resumed its course up the river. 

The passengers were numerous, and appeared to' 
belong to all classes. There were laborers, mer- 
chants, rich landholders, an old German officer, 
and some young girls of different ranks. Among 
the latter was one whose pleasing manners attracted 
the notice of the prince. Many of the passengers 
had approached her one after another, and had en- 
tered into conversation with her, and she became 
insensibly die queen of a little court, where cheer- 
fulness seemed to have taken up its abode. Prince 
George approached in his turn ; but, contrary to 
what he had been accustomed to, no one made room 
for him. He attempted to speak, his neighbor in- 
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terrnpted him; he hasarded a witticbm, no one 
thought himself obliged even to smile. Surprised 
at first, our Moldavian felt piqued at this unexpec- 
ted indifference, and attempted to deliver himself 
of some bon^mots ; but they were replied to with a 
dexterity so amusing and graceful, that the laugh 
was turned against the disconcerted jester. The 
prince, much surprised, was obliged to turn on his 
heel, and beat a retreat towards a countrywoman, 
who had listened at a distance to the attack and 
the retorts, and who, like the rest, had smiled at 
his expense. 

^^ Sit down there, my poor innocent," said the 
fat woman, making room for him ; ^^ You have found 
them too much for you ; but you must not let that 
worry you : wit, like velvet, is not for everybody ; 
still we ought to know how to do ourselves justice, 
and not seek disputes with those who carry steel 
swords, while we have only a wooden one ourselves." 

George looked at the countrywoman with a mix- 
ture of astonishment and humor. ^' You do not 
know, perhaps, that the young man who sat at the 
i^ht hand of the young girl, and at whom you 
laughed, was her betrothed ! Ah ! indeed, you did 
not shine just now by the side of him, my poor 
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fellow ! I am sure you are a good sort of youth, but 
he looks like a prince !" 

George rose abruptly, with the intention of re- 
joining Marco and the German officer, with whom 
he began to converse ; but he soon found that he 
had to deal with one of those learned, punctilious 
people, who, having a correct knowledge of diffe- 
rent things, will not pass over any inaccuracy in 
others. In the space of a few minutes, the old officer 
had detected, in the conversation of the prince^ 
three historical errors, as many mistakes in the 
principles of natural philosophy, and I do not know 
how many solecisms in language. The prince, much 
out of humor, put an end to the conversation ; but, 
as he went away, he heard the German complaining 
to Aski of the defective education of young people. 
Up to this point his experience had been unfa- 
vorable. The opinions of his preceptor on his 
majestic appearance, his talents, his learning, and 
his beauty, did not appear to have made many pro- 
selytes. He found the lesson so much the harder 
as it was entirely unexpected, and he could not 
forbear feeling some degree of mortification. >Io 
descend from one's pedestal is always a difficult 
operation, even for the most modest ; so our Mol- 
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dayian sat down by the prow in no very agreeable 
hnmor. 

The shades of night began to descend over the 
river, the deserted banks which were with difficulty 
distinguished. The greater nnmber of the passen* 
gers, attracted by the freshness of the evening, had 
left the cabin. The boat was jnst entering a 
narrow strait between two islands, the trees on which 
intercepted the last gleams of light from the sky. 
They had reached the narrowest part of the passage, 
when three boats darted ont of the plantation of 
willows which extended on each side, and rapidly 
approached the passage boat. The captain, per- 
ceiving them, uttered a cry of warning — " The ban- 
dits of the river !" But before he could complete 
the sentence the boats had come up, and a dozen 
men rushed upon the deck of the passage boat. 

For a moment the passengers were overcome 
with surprise and fear, and the pirates took advan- 
tage of this to rob the most wealthy of their clothes 
and jewels. They were beginning to ransack the 
baggage, which was collected into a heap at the 
entrance of the cabin, when the young man, who was 
standing there with his betrothed, rushed out, sabre 
in handy exciting his companions to defend them- 
3* 
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selves. The prince, who was at first surprised like 
the others, heard his appeal, and repeated it as he 
threw himself upon one of the bandits. Their ex- 
ample was followed by the crew, then hj some of 
passengers ; and, after a struggle of some minutes' 
duration, the defeated pirates precipitately returned 
to their boats, and fled as fast as their oars would 
permit. 

The combat, though sharp, had been too brief to 
occasion any loss of life, though some of the com- 
batants had been wounded. The wound which the 
prince had received in his arm, without being dan- 
gerous, had caused him to lose much blood. The 
betrothed of the young man to whom we have re- 
ferred was occupied in bandaging it with her hand- 
kerchief, when the preceptor, who had disappeared 
at the commencement of the fight, unrolled him- 
self very cautiously from a piece of sail-cloth which 
had been used as a tent during the day, and saw 
her trying to stop the blood. 

^^Is it possible cried he in a tone of terror. 
<< Your highness is wounded !" 

^^It is nothing," replied the prince, smilingly. 
^ But where did you come from, Aski ?" 
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Instead of replyingy the preceptor mshed towards 
him, with exclamations of despair. 

'^ What ! have the wretches dared to lay their 
hands upon your highness?" cried he. '^Yonr 
highness is covered with blood ! Quick, pilot! land 
at the first village ! G^t remedies, get a doctor ! 
It is prince George, gentlemen ; remember you are 
answerable for the life of your prince !" 

At this declaration there was raised in the boat 
a general cry of surprise, which was followed by a 
respectful silence. All the passengers taking off 
their hats retired to a distance. Marco Aski ap- 
proached, with his hands clasped together and his 
eyes raised to heaven* > 

^' It is entirely the fault of your highness," cried 
he. ''you would listen only to yout courage; 
when all the others fled, you alone made head 
against the bandits ; to you we owe our deliverance." 

''You are mistaken Marco," interrupted the prince 
with severity. " I gave way to fear at first, as well 
as the others." 

Then, taking the hand of the young man, he 
added: "Behold him who set us an example by 
his firmness ; he has just proved that he is entitled 
to the highest prabe for courage as well as for 
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Other qualities. The rememberance of this day 
will neyer be effaced from my mind ; it has taught 
me the yalue of a prince deprived of his externals. 
A young girl has cured me of my pretentions to 
wit ; an old officer has proved to me my ignorance ; 
a brave stranger has surpassed me in courage ; and 
a prudent matron has acknowledged to me that I 
only looked like a good sort of youth. Henceforth 
I shall consider myself such ; I shall try to deserve 
this title, and shall never forget the lesson in 
humility which I owe to my incognito." 

It is not recorded what became of the sycophant 
Askiy to whom it is to be feared there are many 
counterparts in the world ; but we have it on the 
highest authority, that a "lying tongue hateth 
those that are afflicted by it, and a flattering mouth 
worketh ruin." 



SUNDAY READING. 

Mt mother is very particular about wbat lier 
children read on Sunday. Novels, and all merely 
Becolar reading, she strictly prohibits. She says 
that the day should not only be a day of rest, but 
of holy rest, in which the mind may haye perfect 
repose from worldly cares, and even worldly 
thoughts. To accomplish this purpose, she takes 
care that the family library shall be well famished 
with religious books; but she prefers that on Sun- 
day our principal reading shall be in the Bible it- 
self. We may read what is of little value, she says 
even in books which are professedly religious ; but 
if we read the Bible, there can be no mistake. 
(70) 
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Beading that reverently and with a desire to profit 
by ity the benefit is certain. 

She is not less active in promoting the observance 
of the Sabbath among the people of the village who 
are under her infiuence ; and all of this class who 
regard her good opinion are careful to avoid open 
Sabbath-breaking. Sunday trading, under any 
pretence, is her abhorrence. To disseminate her 
views on this point, she had the following story 
printed and distributed at her own expense. 



SHOPKEEPING UPON TWO PRINCIPLES. 

'< It's all nonsense, old boy. I take more money 
on a Sunday than on any day in the week ; so don't 
think I shall be so foolish as to shut np my shop 
and trost to Grod's blessing, as yon say. ^ God 
helps them that helps themselyes' — that's my 
maxim." 

"Well, Mr. Johnson, you quote one proverb, 
and I will quote another; ^ All's well that ends 
welL' Good morning." 

^' Shut up my shop on a Sunday," said George 
Johnson, with some bitterness, to himself. ^^ Oh 
yes, I am sure to do that, to please a set of sancti- 
fied hypocrites, who wouldn't care if I was starving 
80 long as I made my appearance with a long face 
(72) 
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at church every Simdaj. But I am too old a Bird 
to be caught by such cha£f as that." 

A few months rolled on, and George was still 
toiling in his shop ; but from some cause or other, 
notwithstanding his Sunday gains, he could only 
just meet his daily expenses, and sometimes he 
could scarcely do that. He lived in a poor, over- 
peopled district of London, where Sunday trading 
was general, and he candidly believed that he must 
do as others did, or be compelled to give up busi- 
ness, in a neighborhood where his fellow trades- 
men had the seeming advantage of an additional 
day's profits. But this advantage proved of no 
great service to George; and judging from appear- 
ances few of his neighbors were enriched by it, 
He felt, too, that there were some great drawbacks. 
The confinement to a close, smaU shop, in a* 
narrow and dark street, for so many hours of the 
Sunday, was a grievous burden. Borne up at first 
by the hope that he should reap a silver, if not a 
golden harvest from his business, George had en- 
dured the confinement patiently; but when he 
found that he reaped nothing but thin and withered 
ears, barely Bufficent for his necessities, he viewed 
this grievance in a very different li^ht. 
7 
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^^eU, Mr. Johnson, are yon still of the same 
opinion as when I last spoke to you ahont Sunday 
trading?" said the old gentleman who had ad- 
dressed to him on a former occasion the inquiry 
with which our story opens. 

^^ Not exactly, Mr. Hooper ; for I confess there 
are great disadyantages connected with the system. 
But what is the use of talking ? here I am fixed 
in ity and I must swim with the stream, or be 
drowned." 

'^But, to make no other and higher reasons, are 
you sure to be drowned, as you term it ? Are there 
no others — a few, I confess — ^in this neighborhood 
who close their shops on a Sunday ? Is health of 
no value ? and I am sure you look the worse for 
such close confinement ; and do you not think that 
• many would prefer to deal with one who showed^ 
that he had some respect for the Sabbath, and who 
therefore might be expected to deal honestly with 
his customers which is more than can be said for 
many of your Sunday trading neighbors ?" 

^^ Ay, well, sir ; you and I see things differently. 
I know very well that I must either open my shop 
every day in the week or shut it altogether, for I 
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find business bad enough as it is ; and what should 
I do if I lost my best day's profits ?" 

^^ Welly you confess that your present plan is 
not a very prosperous one. I will say as I said 
before, ^ All's well that ends well." Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Johnson ; no ofience, I hope." 

^^ Plague the old fellow," muttered Oeorge after 
the visitor had departed ; ^^ I wished he'd mind his 
his own business : though, after all," he added, 
musingly, <^I feel he's in the right, for I know this 
Sunday trading is wrong. But what can I do 7" 

Six months more had scarcely passed away 
before a handbill was posted on the closed up win- 
dow of George's shop, adyertising a sale of his 
efiects. He had been compelled to give up his 
business, for he could not live by it. Competition, 
and especially the opening of a large and gaily 
decorated shop in George's immediate neighbor- 
hood in the same way of trade as himself, seemed 
to be the chief cause of his want of success. He 
: applied for and obtained a situation in the recently- 
opened shop. Here he was made to feel keenly the 
evils of the system which he had defended. When 
a master, he could relax somewhat when he felt 
disposed to do so through sheer weariness, for cer- 
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tainly he seldom if ever did this for any other cause. 
But here he could not rest ; he must tag at the 
oar through the whole work day week, and through 
a good part of the Sunday besides. His master 
was a grasping, selfish, and unfeeling man, and 
6eorge groaned mider his load. At length a holi- 
day did arrive — a whole day was his own — and he 
hailed it as a prisoner would rejoice at a day's 
freedom from his chain. He arranged with one 
of his companions to have a trip to the sea side. 
Starting early, they resolyed to make the day as 
long as possible. They rambled upon the beach, 
breathing the sea-breeze with greater zest than 
ever any epicure quaffed his choicest wine. They 
clambered up to a point on the rocky clifb that 
towered above the beach, from whence they obtained 
a good view of the magnificent prospect. But, 
tempted by the success of their first ascent, they 
resolved to try for a higher point. In doing so the 
foot of (George's companion slipped, and he was 
precipitated on the sands beneath them. George 
almost rushed down — ^he often wondered how — ^and 
arrived only in time to see his companion breathe 
bis last. 
This melancholy accident made a deep impression 
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npon his mind. He became an altered man. Quit- 
ting his present master, he obtained, through the 
influence of Mr. Hooper, a situation where his 
Sundays were his own. Here he remained for three 
years, acquiring a character for steadiness, integrity, 
and aptitude for business, which proved afterwards, 
as we shall see, of eminent service to him. He put 
by also a portion of his salary. 

<'WeU George,'' said his old friend Mr. 
Hooper, en accidentally meeting him one day after 
having heard from him the recital of what had oc- 
curred since they last met, ^^ I think we agree now 
about Sunday trading ; suppose we put our princi- 
ples to the test." 

^^In what way do you propose to do this, Mr. 
Hooper V* 

'^ I have thought of your starting in business 
again in your old neighborhood. I am not a 
wealthy man — ^far from it — ^but for several years 
I have been a prosperous one, and I can advance 
something for you. I know you have saved a part 
of your salary, and your master is willing to lend 
a helping hand, by supplying you with goods at a 
low rate to commence with. What do you say to 
this proposal V 

7* 
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^^ Give mc a few days to consider, Mr. Hooper : 
but allow me at once to return you my grateful 
thanks for your kindness." 

" Certidnly ; take your own time for weighing 
the proposal. I have watched your career, and I 
feel a warm interest in your welfare. I know, too, 
that you wish to marry, and in your present situa- 
tion I see that you cannot well do so." 

In a few days Oeorge gave his consent to the 
proposal. A shop was taken and neatly fitted mp, 
and in about two months, from the time of the 
above conversation he entered upon his new sphere 
of action. 



" Give him a rouser, Mrs. Vanes," said a slat- 
ternly-looking woman to another still more so, who 
had come rather early on the first Sunday morning 
after George had opened his shop, for some articles 
which she required. Accordingly, Mrs. Vanes gave 
a few vigorous knocks with a penny-piece upon the 
shop-door. 

Mr. Johnson opened a window overhead. ^'Aint 
you latish this morning, Mr. Johnson ?" said the 
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female who advised the trial of knocking for admit- 
tance ; " I want some things." 

^^ I do not intend to open the shop on Snndajs, 
Mrs. Mellish; I have given up Sunday trading," 
replied Mr. Johnson, closing the window as he spoke, 
to avoid altercation, which, from the known 
character of Mrs. Mellish, he felt sure would ensue 
if he prolonged the conversation. 

^^ Well, here's a pretty go ! and so a poor woman 
isn't to have a bit of butter on a Sunday morning, 
becase he's so mighty religious. Howsumiver, if 
he wont have my Sunday money, he shan't have 
my week-day ; I'll take care o' that." 

^^Yis, aint he pious now?" chimed in Mrs« 
Vanes. " Oh deary me, but I know what it'll all 
come to. He keeps, his shutters up to day, and 
he'll very soon keep *em up altogether." 

They then departed to procure what they re- 
quired elsewhere. 

Mr. Johnson steadily persevered in the course 
which he had commenced, though frequently ban- 
tered at first by some of his old customers. But 
his firmness in sustaining pecuniary loss won the 
admiration of some, and the secret respect of nearly 
all of them. They argued that a man vho would 
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act thus would be almost sure to deal fairly with 
them, both in the quantity and the quality of the 
articles with which he supplied them. Some fami- 
lies in the neighborhood bought from Mr. Johnson 
solely because he made a stand against the prevail- 
ing Sunday trading of the district. 

In short, the experiment succeeded signally, for 
Mr. Johnson became one of the most flourishing 
tradesmen in the neighborhood. He still lives at the 
same place where he achieved his victory, but he 
has been compelled to enlarge his* premises more 
than once. A wife and family of blooming children 
now add to his happiness ; and he is an active mem- 
ber of several societies which have been formed for 
the amelioration, physical and moral, of the poor 
and the ignorant. 

" Well, Mr. Johnson," said his old friend one 
day, ^' it is now a good many years since I entered 
your shop, and in the course of our conversation 
proposed to you to give up Sunday trading. I met 
with a very unfavorable reception ; and I little ex- 
pected then to see what I behold now." 

^^ No, Mr. Hooper, I was ignorant and conceited 
in those days ; but bitter experience made me wiser. 
Putting higher considerations aside, I see that in 
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many other points, of view Sunday trading is to be 
condemned. The benefits of my present course are 
many and important ; its physical advantages are 
repose, cleanliness, and health ; its mercantile ad- 
vantages to the laborer, are diminished competition 
and increased wages ; its intellectual advantages 
are opportunities for reading and reflection, public 
oral instruction, and Sunday-school training for 
the young ; whilst its moral advantages are too 
numerous and too obvious to be insisted upon." 

" Well spoken, Mr. Johnson. You are yourself a 
good example of the truth of the doctrines you 
preach. The aid which you received cannot be said 
to have made the experiment an unfair one, for it was 
scanty and limited. Allow me to add one more ad- 
vantage in this case, and that is, the good interest 
which I have always punctually received for the 
small sum I advanced to you. May many follow 
your good example." 



EDNAWAY MATCHES. 

One evening when Uncle Pratt was visiting ns, 
the conversation turned upon runaway matches. 
One of our neighbors had just been subjected to the 
grief and mortification of having a daughter elope 
with a young man, whose character was not approved 
by her parents. They had been married, and were 
now entirely estranged from the family of the young 
lady's parents. 

A great deal of sympathy for the family was 
expressed by all of our party, and no small 
amount of disapprobation of the young lady's con- 
duct Some of us were acquainted with the young 
man, and all were apprehensive that much unhap- 
piness would be the lot of his wife. 
(82) 
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Mj mother said that she had never known a run- 
away match to tnm out well. My father, on the 
contrary, recollected several which were fortunate ; 
bat he admitted that they took place nnder circum- 
stancea which rather seemed to justify the young 
people in their hasty proceedings. 

Uncle Pratt, too, had a number of reminiscences 
of the same sort. One of these was as foDows : 



MINNIE DENGLERE. 

In a very pleasant honse in the northern part of 
Georgia, lived Minnie Denclere and her father. 
Minnie was an only child ; and her mother had been 
dead many years* Every body loved her, from 
her father, to the youngest of the slave babies on 
his place. Nona, the old Norse, was often heard 
to declare that ^Hhe likes o' Miss Minnie, were 
very scarce.'' Bat there was one person who loved 
her better than Nona^and as well, if not better than 
her father, and that was Edward Clarke, her pro- 
mised husband. 

Edward was a fine, handsome yonng man, very 
high spirited, and rather disposed to resent any in- 
sult in a very decided manner; he had inherited a 
(84) 
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large fortune from his father, and had, with Mr. 
Denclere's full consent, been engaged for several 
months to Minnie, at the time our story opens. 

It was a lovely June day, and Minnie was seated 
at the open window, in the drawing-room, sewing, 
when Edward Clarke entered ; he was flushed, his 
hair disordered, and looking very unlike the neat 
gentlemanly person who generally came to visit 
Miss Denclere. Minnie was frightened. 

^^ Edward," she said, going up to him, '^ are you 

iur 

" No Minnie, but beggared and heart-broken. Ton 
know that several months ago, I invested my whole 
fortune in a rail-road speculation, it has failed, and 
I am pennyless. But that is not the worst, your 
father says that his child must not marry a beggar 
and I am only come here to say good bye ! and he 
laid his head on the sofa, and great tears started 
in his eyes. 

Minine looked at him with a sort of bewildered 
expression for an instant, and then whispered, 
" Wait here for me !" and left the room. She sped 
along the entry, mounted the stairs, and entered 
her father's study. 

8 
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"Father," she cried, "What have you said to 
Edward?" 

"Merely informed him that his fortmie being 
gone, he most cease to yisit yon. Poh! look higher, 
child ! Edward Clarke w(u a first rate match, he 
has beggared himself by speculating, and is now no 
fit husband for my daughter." 

"But father, you gave me your consent to our 
marriage, surely you will not take that back !" 

« Surely, I wiU ! 

Minnie pleaded for a long time, but in vain, and 
with a slow step and pale face she returned to the 
drawing-room. Edward was still there. He had 
been trying to nerve himself to part with Minnie, 
but each minute, instead of making it easier, brought 
to his memory some new circumstance, to bind her 
closer to his heart, when she came in, he opened his 
arms, and Minnie sprang in to them. 

" We cannot part, Minnie," whispered Edward. 

"No, no," she sobbed, "father has no right to 
take back his consent now. You must not leave 
me. 

Afberalong loving conversation, Minnie consented 
to meet Edward in the orchard that very evening, 
and to go with him to a clergyman and be married. 
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Both felt sure that Mr. Denclere would relent, if 
Minnie was actually married. 

They met, and were married. The next morning 
Minnie and her husband came home again to entreat 
Mr. Denclere's pardon for their disobedience. In 
Tain ! He refused even to turn his face on his 
daughter, and so wounded her husband's feelings, 
by his insulting language, that Edward almost 
forced his bride away from the scene. 

Poor Minnie! the disappointment was a great 
one, she had so confidently expected forgiveness 
for her rash act. Edward tried, by renewed ten- 
derness to make her forget her trouble, but he too, 
felt hurt and disappointed at Mr. Denclere's 
harshness. 

One morning, while Minnie sat alone in her little 
chamber, thinking, Nona burst into the room, with 
a face as pale as death, and exclaimed. 

^^ Oh Miss Minnie, come home, right away, your 
father's dreadful sick." 

Without waiting to ask any questions, Minnie 
followed her. She sprang up the well-known stairs, 
and hastily entered her father's room. The doctor 
was there, watching the delirious man. 

" Minnie," cried her father, " come back ! Say 
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I did not kill you with my harslmess. Minnie, I 
forgive yon, my daughter, come back !" 

^^ Dear father, I am here," said Minnie, going to 
his side. 

'^ Minnie !" again cried the sick man, ^^ she if on't 
come now, I broke her heart. Poor Minnie !" 

For weeks, the sick man hty between life and 
death, and Minnie was his faithful nurse. He did 
not know whose soft hand was laid on his heated 
forehead, whose light step moved from place to place, 
now shading the light from his eyes, now preparing 
the coolii^ drink, now parting the hair, and print- 
ing kisses on his forehead ; but he felt there was 
something wanting if she left the room for an in- 
stant. 

When he recovered, he sent for Edward, and 
' Minnie felt again her father's hand on her head, 
and his voice again calling down a blessing upon 
his children. Edward and Annie left the little 
house Edward had hired for their use, and again 
'her blithe step, and her clear song, were heard in 
her father's home, while Edward, by practising 
law, which he had studied in his days of affluence, 
after some years, was again looked upon as a wealthy 
man. 
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When Uncle Pratt had finished this story, my 
mother observed that although the young people in 
this instance, appeared to have acted from gene* 
rous motives ; and to have arrived at a happy re- 
sult, yet this proved nothing against her general 
doctrine, that runaway matches were wrong in 
principle, and usually unfortunate in their conse- ^ 
quences. As no one seemed disposed to controvert 
this, I suppose W0 are to consider this opinion of my 
mother as the acknowleged doctrine of Our Folks 
at Home. 



8* 



MISS MITFORD. 

Among all the writers whose works serre to en- 
tertain US in the long winter eyenings at home, none 
is so great a fayorite as Miss Mitford. Her sketches 
of rural life in England, are perfectly delightfoL 
Her stories are all written in such a genial spirit, 
and they abound in such truthful traits of character 
that we are neyer tired of reading them. 

Lately, she published her '^ Notes of a Literary 
Life/' and that gaye us a new subject of interest, 
as it afforded us new revelations of her amiable dis- 
position, her cheerful temper, and her noble gene- 
rosity. But she does not reyeal all. From other 
sources, it is known that she actually supported her 
father, by the unwearied exertion of her literary 
(90) 
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talents. He appears to have been one of those 
spiritless men, who are willing to depend on others 
for their support ; and it was to his daughter, that 
he looked for the means of indulging his luxurious 
habits, which he ought to have earned by honest 
industry. On one occasion, Miss Mitford became 
possessed of twenty thousand pounds, about one 
hundred thousand dollars of our money. Quite an 
independent fortune was this. Sut he took it and 
soon ran through with it. The following notice of 
this fact, I quote from an English journal, for the 
sake of the writer's just remarks on lotteries. 



THE LOTTERY TICKET. 

Happily the days of national lotteries are, in this 
conntry, gone by, never more, we trust, to return. 
Crovemment no longer seeks to raise a revenue by 
fostering a spirit of gambling and speculation in 
the breasts of its subjects. Most prejudicial to 
habits of application and industry were these lot- 
teries. Multitudes who had embarked in them had 
for months their hopes feverishly excited, only to 
be finally disappointed; while, in case of the 
successful, the money gained realized the truth of 
an old proverb, ^^ Lightly come, lightly go." Miss 
Mitford's father, she informs us in her "Notes of 
a Literary life," actually wcm the twenty thousand 
pound prize. This was a marvellously rare occur- 
(92) 
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rence ; but the result showed that it did the winner 
no good. He speedily lost it all again. Persons who 
once gratify a speculative passion, raise up within 
themselves a spirit which they cannot easily lay again 
and which, in nine cases out of ten, involves them 
in greater difficulties than those from which it pro- 
mised to extricate them. 

In the intervals of my father's professional pur- 
suits, (says Miss M.,) he walked about London with 
me in his hand ; and one day, towards the end of 
the last century (it was my birthday, and I was ten 
years old,) he took me into a not very tempting-look- 
ing place, which was, as I speedily found, a lottery- 
office. An Irish lottery was upon the point of being 
drawn, and he desired me to choose one out of 
several bits of printed paper (I did not then know 
their significance) that lay upon the counter. 

" Choose which number you like best," said the 
dear papa, ^^andthatshallbe your birthday present." 

I immediately selected one, and put it into his 
hand: No 2224. 

<* Ah !" said my father, exanuning it, **you must 
choose again. I want to buy a whole ticket ; and 
this is only a quarter. Choose again, my pet." 

<^ No, dear papa ; I like this one best." 
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'^ Here is the next number/' interposed the lot- 
tery-office keeper ; "No 2223." 

" Ah," said my father, " that will do just as welL 
Will it not, Mary ? We'll take that." 

" No !" returned I, obstinately ; " that won't do. 
This is my birthday you know, papa, and I am ten 
years old. Cast up my number, and you'll find 
that makes ten. The other is only nine." 

My father, superstitious, like all speculators, 
struck with my pertinacity, and with the reason I 
gave, which he liked none the less because the ground 
of preference was tolerably unreasonable, resisted 
the attempt of the office-keeper to tempt me by dif- 
ferent tickets, and we had nearly left the shop 
without a purchase, when the clerk, who had been 
examining different desks and drawers, said to his 
principal : — 

"I think, sir, the matter might be managed if 
the gentleman does not mind paying a few shillings 
more. That ticket, 2224, only came back yester- 
day, and we have still all the shares ; one-half, one- 
quarter, one-eighth, and two-sixteenths. It will be 
just the same if the young lady is set upon it." 

The young lady was set upon it, and the shares 
were purchased. 
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The whole affair was a secret between ns, and my 
father, whenever he got me by himself, talked oyer 
our future twenty thousand pounds — just like Al- 
naschar over his basket of eggs. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and one Sunday 
morning we were all preparing to go to church, 
when a face that I had forgotten, but my father 
had not, made its appearance. It was the clerk 
of the lottery-office. An express had just arrived 
from Dublin, announcing that No. 2224 had been 
drawn a prize of twenty thousand pounds, and he 
had hastened to communicate the good news. 

Ah, me ! In less than twenty years, what was 
left of the produce of the ticket so strangely 
chosen ? What ? except a Wedgwood dinner-ser- 
vice that my father had had made to commemorate 
the event, with the Irish harp within the border 
on one side, and his family crest on the other ! 
That fragile and perishable ware long outlasted the 
more perishable money. 



IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 

I HAD omitted the performance of some trifling 
piece of office duty, one day, and receiving a lecture 
on my carelessness from Uncle Pratt, I permitted 
myself to say that I thought it was a mighty little 
thing to be taken up so seriojisly. 

"Little things," said Uncle Pratt, are often the 
occasion of very serious consequences. It is dan- 
gerous to get into the habit of neglecting to do 
what we know ought to be done, because we con- 
sider it of trifling importance. You know what the 
poet says, 

Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land. 
(96) 
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Thus the little minutes, 
Humble though they be. 

Make the mighty ages 
Of Eternity. 

Thus our little errors 

t 

Lead the soul away 

From the path of yirtue. 

Off in sin to stray. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden 

Like the heaven above. 

^^ Now, you know, a lighted cigar is a little thing ; 
but sometimes it sets a house on fire and leads to 
the conflagration of a whole street of houses. Omit- 
ting to send off a letter till one minute after the 
mail has closed, may cause the failure of a great 
merchant. The puncture of a needle on one's fin- 
ger, neglected, has caused locked-jaw and death. 
It is very difficult, Ned, to find a thing so little 
that it may not cause great effects. Did you ever 
read the story of the ^' Mouse and the Merchant." 

"No, Sir." 

9 
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" Well it comes in very pat, just at this time. 
Here it is. Bead it." 

With this request I immmediately complied. 
The story, as the reader will not fail to observe, 
affords a very happy illustration of the manner in 
which Providence makes use of means apparently 
trifling and insignificant to accomplish important 
ends. 



THE MOUSE AND THE MERCHANT. 

A HUNDKBD years ago are old times to our gene- 
ration* We know them only through books and 
pictures, which show us how fashions have changed 
and manners altered. Rude times they seem, too, 
compared with those in which we live. The school- 
master, the press, and the mechanician had not 
then done so much for our people. 

Neyertheless, prudent and pious men walked the 
world with our great grand-fathers, and among them 
there was one known to his correspondents as Mr. 
Francis Fairhold, merchant, of Gheapside, in the 
city of London. 

The Fairholds bad been notable in Cheapside 
oyer since it was called West-cheap, or the western 

(99) 
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market. One representative of the .family had 
helped to clear St. Paul's of relics and images ; 
another had fitted out a ship at his own expense, 
against the Spanish Armada ; and one served as 
member for his borough in the long parliament. 

Their house had been almost desolated by the 
plague, and burned down in the great fire of Lon- 
don ; but it rose from its ashes with the rebuilt 
city, and son had regularly succeeded sire therein 
till about the year 1753, when George the Second 
sat on the throne of England. Johnson, Burke, 
and Goldsmith were then in the morning of their 
fame, and Mr. Francis Fairhold was reckoned a 
substantial member of the honorable company of 
linendrapers. 

Mr. Fairhold remembered the bursting of the 
South Sea bubble, the great frost, the last Jacobite 
rebellion, and was at the period of our story, a 
discreet, middle-aged gentleman, plain of speech, 
friendly of manner, and attired, like the respectable 
citizens of the day, in amply-skirted coat, clubbed 
hair, and silver buckles. 

Mr. Fairhold was in high respect among the Lon* 
don drapers of those homely times. They knew his 
word to be as safe as his bond, his custom to be 



/ 
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large, and his credit still more extensive. Moreover^ 
there was not in the company a better judge of every 
article in his trade, from cambric to huckaback. 
Such were the bounds of linendrapery in those days. 
Cotton fabrics were known only in the form of ex- 
pensive muslins, brought from India in the com- 
pany's ships, which used to wait at Deptford till 
the court ladies went down and bought their scanty 
stock. 

The lawn aprons and gowns of printed linen, in 
which less aristocratic dames delighted, were sought 
in shops like that which occupied the front of Mr. 
Fairhold's solid brick house. Its two narrow win- 
dows, well-packed shelves, and low counter of 
scoured deal, the foreman behind it in a frock of 
dark blue cloth, with slate and pencil hanging from 
the breast buttons, and the two young apprentices 
equipped with scissors and apron, bore little resem- 
blance to the establish^ient of a modern draper. 

Beyond lay the warehouse — ^a great room, more 
than half filled with piles of goods rising almost to 
the ceiling, and looking out on a dingy lane. 
There the warehouseman, the clerk, and the head 
apprentice minded their business, under the mer- 
chant's own superintendence; and from the best 
9* 
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kitchen, hard by, the winding of the jack smnmoned 
one and all to meals at the same honse-hold board, 
where Mrs. Fairhold, an active comely matron, 
presided, with the help of her daughters Kate and 
Sophy, their old nurse, and her orphan niece, who 
had lired for years as attached and faithful servants 
in the family. 

City dames from High Holbom, Bishopsgate, 
and the Vintry, in all the majesty of hat, manteau, 
and train, judiciously bundled up, resorted to Fair- 
hold's shop in search of select lawns and real 
French cambric. Country shopkeepers, from the 
towns and villages of many a shire, came to pur- 
chase goods at his warehouse, in wagons destined 
to convey at once themselves and their merchan- 
dize. There were pleasant social meetings within 
the old house at Christmas and other holidays ; 
for Mr. Fairhold was a lover of good men and of 
hospitality. The birthday, too, of every one be- 
longing to the household was celebrated with fes- 
tive honors. Night and morning the family were 
summoned to prayers, and down to the youngest 
apprentice Mr. Fairhold's entire household were 
regularly seen in their church-pew on Sundays. 
A prudent and prosperous man in every sense 
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was our merchant of Cheapside. Active, but not 
over-anxious for this world, he carried on his busi- 
ness with the steady and quiet industry of those 
old-fashioned days, giving time for recreation as 
well as work. His evenings were passed in house- . 
hold leisure with a city friend or two, who fre- 
quently dropped in to supper. When shop and 
warehouse were closed, on Saturday afternoons, he 
walked with his family to see their grand-uncle, 
the old farmer at Marylebone, then a village in the 
fields, or paid more ceremonious visits to his 
knighted cousin Sir Thomas, who kept his coach, 
and lived in the fashionable locality of Bed-lion- 
square. Once a year, when business was slack, 
about the end of summer, Mr. Fairhold made a 
circuit of his country customers, to collect debts 
and square accounts generally. He had no son to 
succeed him in the fashion of his family, nor even 
a nephew, having been himself an only child ; but 
thankful for two good daughters, the tnerchant did 
not despair of finding a successor, and took no 
trouble regarding the continuance of his house. 
The experience of others had taught him that even 
paternal hopes are not safe from disappointment. 
He had seen sons turn out neither comfort nor a 
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credit ; and the saddest recollection hanging about 
his own peacefal premises was that of a yonng and 
once promising apprentice, the son of his poor 
neighbor Widow Waterton, who had been a gentle- 
woman and called Madame in her day. Perhaps 
the boy's mother had spoiled him* Perhaps the 
love of gay company (as he thought it) had led 
his youth into snares ; for in spite of care, admo- 
nition, and the good order of Mr. Fairhold's house, 
poor William had got acquainted first with stroll- 
ing players, then with more dangerous characters, 
and at length, detected in an attempt to rob his 
master, he fled the city, and had not been heard of 
for years. 

Grieved at heart was Mr. Fairhold, and he 
diligently inquired after his apprentice, in hopes, 
merciful man as he was, of reclaiming him. No 
intelligence, however, of the youth could be gained. 
His mother, a weak, worldly-minded woman, after 
fretting for some time over the disgrace he had 
brought on her genteel family, married an ill-doing 
excise officer, whom she had rejected with high 
scorn in her youth, and removed with him to one 
of the northern counties. 

The remembrance of poor William Waterton 
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served to make Mr. Fairhold more careful regard- 
ing his apprentices. Not that he had ever been 
remiss on that point. Our merchant was an up- 
right, conscientions man, who felt that business 
had more duties for him than to get rich. No one 
under his authority had cause to complain of selfish 
exaction, or inconsiderate carelessness. His friends 
and family valued him for a mild and placable 
temper. His worldly dealings were just, his reli- 
gion practical and sincere. Nevertheless Mr. 
Francis Fairhold was not free of faults; and 
among them was a tendency at times to grumble 
at small and casual annoyances. Our merchant 
did not exactly lose his temper at every turn ; but 
a spoiled dinner, or a room out of order, would vex 
him more than he cared to tell. Most of us, per- 
haps, bear great troubles better than little ones in 
proportion to their weight ; but as the latter are 
by far the most abundant, that Christian philoso- 
phy which helps one to keep easy under them has 
a daily usefulness as well as dignity about it. 
Surely, a traveller to eternity should not be dis- 
turbed by every straw in his path; moreover, 
small evils may contain the seeds of great good, 
and Francis Fairhold was taught that truth by 
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one of those wonderful works of Providence which 
prove to the Christian's mind that no instrument is 
weak in the hand of Omnipotence. 



The wild rose had faded in England's fields and 
hedge-rows ; the haj was mown in all her meadows, 
from Kent to Northumberland ; and the flush of 
ripeness was gro¥ring on her orchard boughs, 
when Mr. Fairhold, having regulated his books, 
duly committed his business to Johnstone, the fore- 
man, who had been in his employment fifteen years, 
and having taken leave of his family and most in- 
timate neighbors, set forth with a good horse 
and a well-secured vaUse, with many good wishes, 
and commissions almost as numerous, on his yearly 
circuit among the country customers. This and 
the stage-coach or wagon were the only public 
modes of travelling in the time of our story ; but 
the latter, besides being a slower method, owing to 
bad roads and stoppages at every inn, cotfld only 
be had on the principal lines of traffic, and never 
approached those small towns and scattered villages 
where our merchant's customers flourished. 

Mr. Fairhold's journey, like his business, was 
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quiet but regular. He was a peaceable man, and 
had always travelled safely, though there were bold 
highwaymen in those days, and the police system 
was far from its present completeness* His cus- 
tomers were mostly steady, methodical men, given 
to clear accounts and punctual payments. 

With many of them Mr. Fairhold was an old ac- 
quaintance, joyfully entertained at their houses in 
memory of similar hospitalities received in their 
great journeys to London. The landlords of all the 
respectable inns on his way waited for our mer- 
chant's coming year by year, as that of an important 
guest ; and he rode on from one country town to 
another, through narrow rutty roads, familiar only 
with cart and wagon, at a pace varying between 
fifteen and twenty miles a day, attending to his 
horse's comfort as well as his own, settling old 
accounts, opening new ones, and depositing his 
receipts in a diminutive strong box constructed for 
that purpose in his valise. 

There may be readers of our tale who have never 
seen a specimen of that antiquated conveniency ; 
but the valise played an important part in the 
travelling of Francis Fairhold's times. It was a 
species^ of leathern portmanteau, much about the 
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sue and shape of those ponderous folios in which 
hiborions scholars then studied law and divinity, 
and was fastened to the back of the saddle by straps 
and buckles too numerous for the patience of our 
hurrying days. 

In the valise respectable travellers were accns- 
tomed to pack all their requisites, including money ; 
and Mr. Fairhold had seventeen hundred pounds, 
the entire returns of his country business, besides 
bills and bonds, in the before-mentioned strong box, 
when, at the end of a seven weeks* circuit, he ar- 
rived at an old and favored inn known as the 
Gk>lden Lion, and standing on the ancient road be- 
tween Famham and Guildford. 

The country is now studded with hamlets and 
farm-houses, but at the time of our tale a wild 
heath extended for miles along the base of the 
chalk hills, through which the road, little better 
than a modem sheep-path, wound with many a 
curve and angle. At one of these turns stood the 
Golden Lion, one . of the oldest hostels in the 
county of Surrey. 

Travellers had resorted to that house before the 
civil war. Its quaint chimneys, low windows, and 
wide porch were wreathed with ivy; but its thick 
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walls of timber hewn from the famous oaks of Sus- 
sex, its roof deeply thatched with reeds and oaten 
straw, were still proof against time and weather. 

The sanded place in front still contained the 
horse-block, and the draw-welL Sounds of pigeons 
and poultry came from the yard behind, cattle 
browsed and com rustled in fields scarcely separated 
from the surrounding heath, and, half inn, half 
farm-house, the old hostel greeting all wayfarers 
with the creak of its swinging sign, on which the 
forest king was represented in rather indefinite 
gilding. 

For twenty years Mr. Fairhold had rested there 
on his homeward way ; but as he now approached 
the house, late in a close, cloudy afternoon, with 
great drops of heavy rain announcing a wet even- 
ing, he could not help observing that something of 
neglect and carelessness had grown about the 
Golden Lion. 

Its eaves were less trim, its porch less carefully 
swept and scoured, and in the best kitchen, which 
had always served for tap-room and parlor, things 
were by no means in the order he had seen them. 
The pewter on the shelves was dim ; the once white 
walls were dingy ; there was a smouldering fire on 
10 
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the wide hearth, and by it, three sloyenly, Ol-look- 
ing men sat, each with a pipe and tankard. 

The landlord himself dozed in his elbow-chair in 
the chimney comer, and no ostler was to be seen. 
Mr. Fairhold made those discoveries before his ar- 
rival was perceived. He had thrown his bridle over 
the staple in the porch, and stepped quietly in, to 
the great surprise of the three, who saluted him 
with keen, suspicions looks ; and still more to the 
astonishment of the host, who woke up at the sound 
of his entrance. 

Changes had come over the old house since last 
the merchant saw it. Mrs. Hobbes, the honest 
active landlady, had been summoned from her do- 
mestic cares to the house appointed for all living. 
Mr. Hobbes had married the maid, and latterly 
taken strongly to old October, of which, like many 
« country innkeeper in his day, he was a notable 
brewer. 

Things in consequence were not as they had been 
at the Golden Lion; but Hobbes welcomed Mr. 
Fairhold with all the noise and bustle he deemed 
requisite for such an old and distinguished customer, 
shouted for the ostler and stable boy to look after 
his horse, summoned Mrs. Hobbes the second to 
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provide for his entertainment, and, with muttered 
apologies for the company in his best kitchen, mar- 
shalled him and his yalise to the parlor. That room 
of pride, for such it had been to the former hostess, 
contained the chief treasures of the Golden Lion. 
There were the^lazed cupboard filled with china, 
the eight-day clock, and the best bed hung with 
dimity. Mr. Fairhold thought that the round table 
and oaken floor had lost the dark polish they used 
to exhibit ; but the rain was heavy without, the 
evening was dark and chill, and he sat by the blaze 
of a bright wood fire discussing a substantial supper 
after his long^ide, and hearing, through the wooden 
partition which divided kitchen and parlor, the 
ostler expatiate on the weight and chink of his own 
valise to a number of inferior travellers whom the 
rain or Hobbes' strong ale had assembled. 

The merchant did not much mind that, though 
he remembered one of the three ill-looking men 
shading his face with his hand while glancing at him, 
and wished the ostler had not guessed so correctly 
concerning his strong box. 

More solemn thoughts came as he looked round 
that old-frequented room. It spoke to him of life 
and its uncertainties. The busy, good-humored 
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landlady, whom he had known for twenty years, 
was gone ; and the furniture by which she set such 
store, and which she took such pleasure in scouring, 
all were there, up to the silver tankard and the 
plated candlestick which flanked the Duke of Marl- 
borough's picture on the chimney jiece : a coarse 
picture in a clumsy frame it was, and Fairhold had 
seen it many a year, but neyer without thinking of 
an early friend. 

John Churchill Philips (as his father had named 
him, because the boy was bom when the great 
duke's fame had the flush of Blenheim firesh 
upon it) was the son of a London draper, not wise 
enough to see the woeful waste of such victories, 
but sufficiently prudent and successful to leave him 
a flourishing business. He and Francis Fairhold 
were schoolfellows, and grew up friends. 

Their inheritance was of equal value. They mar- 
ried in the same year : Philips named his eldest 
son after Fairhold, and stood godfather to his eldest 
daughter ; but Philips was in haste to be rich. 
There were games of speculation carried on in those 
times, and he joined one of them called the Morocco 
Company, which promised great things by shipping 
linen to the Moors. 
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Philips thought it would make his fortune ; but 
losses by the Algerine pirates, and defalcations at 
home broke the company, and his affairs were ruined. 
It must be acknowledged that insolvency was a more 
rare and serious occurrence a hundred years ago 
than it has since become in the mercantile world. 

Philips was proud as well as weak : be could not 
bear the observation and exposure, and, leaving all 
in the hands of his creditors, fled with his wife and 
child, it was believed, to Ireland. Our merchant's 
recollections of him were interrupted by the entrance 
of Hobbes, the landlord, who came, in recognition 
of his guest's quality, to tell and inquire after news, 
leaving the door ajar, as custom directed, for the 
gratification of his kitchen company. 

"Call me at seven," said Mr. Fairhold, after in- 
forming his host that the Earl of Bute was Still 
prime minister, and the Hanovarian succession likely 
to be secure ; in return for which he heard of a foal 
with five legs and a bewitched dairy. " Seven will 
give time to reach Ouildford before dinner ; and I 
am so tired that a long sleep will be useful." 

Hobbes retired, promising punctuality; and having 
committed himself and his concerns to the care of 
Him who neither sleeps nor slumbers, Francis Fair- 
10* 
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hold was soon dreaming of his own good household 
and friends in London. The man slept soundly, for 
he had good health and a clear conscience ; but as 
the din of pigeons, cocks, and guinea-fowl rose 
round the solitary inn at the summer sunrise, Mr. 
Fairhold was disturbed by something running across 
his face. 

It was a mouse. He saw it dart away among 
the white dimity, and, thoroughly disgusted, our 
order-loving merchant started up. Things were not 
as they ought to be at the Golden Lion ! that was 
manifest; and he would nerer call there again. 
With these reflections he rose and dressed himself. 
It was hours before the appointed time, but the 
household were all astir. 

People rose early in the country then ; the bacon, 
eggs, and strong ale, which formed a well-to-do 
merchant's breakfast, were therefore prepared with- 
out delay. The morning sun was shining on heath 
and hill, and though the road was miry with the 
last night's rain, Mr. Fairhold felt nowise inclined 
to stay. 

The kitchen company had departed over night ; 
but the ostler had the satisfaction of hearing the 
valise chink once more, besides receiving his yearly 
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tenpence. The landlord poured forth his good 
wishes ; Mrs. Hobbes came as far as the draw-well 
to make her parting curtesy ; and with all the ci- 
vility he could assume, our merchant rode on to 
Guildford. 

The mouse had caused him to yield to his infir- 
mity of grumbling ; but the day was fair, and his 
annoyance diminished amazingly, when, at some 
miles from his destination, he found the wagon, 
which had left that town for Horsham with the 
first light, sticking fast in a deep rut. 

The horses had broken their traces and fled over 
the fields, pursued by the wagoner and one of his 
passengers ; while the rest, consisting of two Sussex 
farmers, a brewer, a butcher, and the master of a 
Portsmouth trader, stood in great trepidation re- 
garding a noted gang of highwaymen, said to be 
somewhere in the neighborhood. Our traveller 
cheered their hearts with the assurance that he had 
seen nothing of them. 

The wagoner and his help by this time caught 
the horses, but all endeavors to mend the harness 
proving vain, the latter offered to proceed with 
their new acquaintance to Guildford, and bring 
back assistance if possible. Such accidents were 
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by no means uncommon in the travelling of those 
times. Ever ready to oblige, Mr. Fairhold at once 
assented to the proposal ; and, by way of making 
haste, it was agreed that each should ride and walk 
by tnms. 

It wlui soon found, however, that the wagon tra- 
veller, who was little more than a youth, could get 
over the miry road almost as quickly as Fairhold's 
quiet horse ; rapid progress of any kind was indeed 
impossible, and they beguiled the way with conver- 
sation. 

There was something in the active figure and 
honest, cheerful look of his companion which seemed 
familiar to the merchant's memory. He had a 
frank, courteous manner, too, which at once won Mr. 
Fairhold's liking ; and as his dress spoke of respec- 
tability striving with narrow means, our merchant 
ventured, on the strength of seniority, to hint some 
inquiries touching his history and prospects. 

^^ My father," said the young man, ^^ was once a 
prosperous London merchant, but speculation ruined 
him, and he died in comparative poverty in Dublin. 
My mother followed him early to the grave, and 
my boyhood was passed in beating about among 
our relations in Bristol. After that, I got my own 
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living by serving two drapers in succession ; but 
the first failed, the second was burned out. I have 
been trying hard for a situation in London, and, 
though Uttle to my liking, it seems the will of Pro- 
vidence that I should go to sea with a cousin of my 
mother's, in whose company I was on my way to 
Portsmouth when our wagon stuck fast," 

"What is your name, young man?" inquired 
Fairhold, earnestly. 

" Francis Fairhold Philips, at your service," said 
the youth. 

" Then you are my namesake, and the son of my 
earliest friend," cried the merchant, grasping his 
hand ; " you will never want a situation while I have 
a warehouse. My boy, I have got a lesson this 
morning against grumbling at trifles; but for a 
mouse which woke me up in no good temper, I 
should't have left the Golden Lion for some hours 
later, nor have fallen in with you and the Horsham 
wagon." 

Before things were fully explained, they entered 
the town ; assistance was forthwith dispatched to 
the wagon, and young Philips, on a good horse 
from the Crown Inn, rode back to take leave of his 
mother's cousin. Joyfully he returned to join the 
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merchant; and Mr. Fairhold, with his chinking 
valise and his new-found namesake, journeyed on 
safely to the old honse in Gheapside. There he 
found his family and business all as he had left them 
some two months before. 

The honest foreman gave up his temporary trust. 
The punctual merchant made his annual payments, 
and the house of Fairhold continued to flourish. 
Its master found in the son of his friend an assist- 
ant on whose business abilities and, better still, 
on whose sterling principles he could rely ; and as 
his true worth became eyery day more apparent in 
home and warehouse, Mr. Fairhold was wont to re- 
mark how much, under Providence, he owed to that 
disturbing mouse at the Golden Lion, and how 
short-sighted he had been to grumble at what had 
been a blessing under disguise. 

The good merchant had half made up his mind 
to call there on his approaching journey, when at the 
summer assizes, held at the old Baily, he was sum- 
moned to act as a juror on the trial of a man indicted 
for highway robbery. 

The case excited considerable interest of that 
morbid kind so common to mobs in all ages, for the 
man was believed to be the last of a desperate gang 
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irho had long been the terror of the southern 
counties. Mr. Fairhold felt the solemn responsi- 
bility of an English juror as his eye wandered over 
the crowded court and rested on the prisoner. He 
was a sullen, hardened man, whom the alternate 
want and riot of an evil life had made prematurely 
old. There was no trace of better days about him ; 
but as his many aliases were read over with the in- 
dictment, the last of them was William Waterton. 

The evidence was clear, the facts were proved. 
The prisoner had been a companion of robbers, and 
active in breaking both the laws of God and man ; 
but Francis Fairhold remembered the boy who had 
sat in his church-pew, and worked in his warehouse, 
and though conscience obliged him to concur in the 
unanimous verdict of "guilty, ' ' his reasoning brought 
the whole jury box to recommend him to mercy, in 
consideration of ealry seduction and a misguided 
youth. 

The law had little mercy in those days ; but the 
judge, being a humane man, as a judge ought to 
be, supported the petition which Mr. Fairhold, by 
great exertion got up, and the capital sentence was 
commuted to transportation. His good work was 
scarcely finished, when our merchantreceived a mes- 
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sage one morning from the governor of Newgate, 
saying that the prisoner Waterton begged hard to 
see him. 

Hoping an impulse of repentance might have 
caused this, Mr. Fairhold hastened to see his lost 
apprentice in the prison cell. The mihappj man 
was more moved than could have been expected at 
his coming, and when they were alone, said : — 

^' Sir, you have done a great deal for me, and ill 
I deserve it ; but I eould'nt cross the sea without 
speaking to you of one thing. You remember, al- 
most a year ago, when you stopped at the Golden 
Lion on your way back to London. You had col- 
lected a deal of money, and I knew it, though you 
didn't know me, for I was one of the three men who 
sat drinking in Hobbes' kitchen. We were all of 
the same gang, and hearing that you were to go at 
seven next morning, we laid a plan to rob you at a 
lonely part of the road, and I meant to take your 
life, sir, because you had been my master, and 
tried to keep me in order. I have lived to be thankful 
that we were disappointed ; but, to this hour, can- 
not understand why you should have set out three 
hours before the time." 

Readers, the chasm was wide between the pious 
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upright merchant and the convicted felon ; but both 
learned within the walls of Newgate what wondrous 
work an overruling Providence had wrought by a 
puny instrument. 

The mouse which disturbed Mr. Fairhold's sleep, 
and ruffled his temper, had been the means of saving 
his life, BSid through him that of his intended mur- 
derer. Even on the hardened mind of the latter 
the event explained by his old master made an im- 
pression which proved lasting, for hopeful accounts 
of him were heard from the penal colony. 

Francis Fairhold carried on business for many a 
year in Cheapside, and made many a journey among 
his country customers, always calling at the Golden 
Lion. In memory of his marvellous escape, he had 
a broad seal engraved with the figure of a mouse, 
and this motto, " By it God preserved me." The 
modest, upright young man, whom he met on that 
eventful day, became to him a son through the 
special favor of his daughter Sophy. 

Kate wedded a neighbor's son, and lived close 
by her parents ; but never did his increasing family 
gather round the good merchant's board, at Easter 
or Christmas time, that he didn't recall the event 
of the wayside inn with fervent thankfulness. Some- 
11 
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times, too, he related it to impatient spirits, with 
this exhortation — '^ Never get out of sorts at small 
annoyances ; they may be God's messengers." 

''So mach for the Merchant and the Mouse," said 
Uncle Pratt, when I had finished reading the story. 
''A monse has always been an interesting animal to 
me since I read those beautifnl lines of Mrs. Bar- 
banld, called the Moose's Petition, written on the 
occasion of finding one in a trap, where it had been 
confined all night by Dr. Priestley, for the sake of 
making experiments with different kinds of air. 

0, HEAB a pensive prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries ! 

For here forlorn and sad I sit, 

Within my wiry grate ; 
And tremble at th' approaching moniy 

Which brings impending fate. 

K e'er thy breast with freedom glow'd. 
And spumed a tyrant's chain ; 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A free-bom Monse detain ! 
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0, do not stain with guiltless blood, 

Thj hospitable hearth ! 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betraj'd 

A prize so little worth. 

The scattered gleanings of a feast 

Mj frugal meals supply ; 
Let not thine unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny. 

The cheerful light, the vital air, 

Are blessings widely given : 
Let nature's commoners enjoy 

The common gifts of Heaven. 

The well-taught philosophic mind 

To all compassion gives ; 
Oasts round the world an equal eye. 

And feels for all that lives. 



HUMBUGS. 

One evening when Uncle Pratt was yislting us 
the conversation tnmed upon that extensive chiss 
of impostures to which the people have given the 
name of "hmnbugs." 

My father gave as a history of the famoos ex- 
citement which took place some years ago in relation 
to the raising of silk worms and growing of marus 
multicaulis. He knew a number of individuals 
who had made fortunes in that speculation, while 
others had been ruined. 

' Uncle Pratt gave us the history of more than a 
dozen different land speculations, which had all 
turned out to be humbugs. The recent excitement 
about poultry-breeding was then discussed ; and 
(124) 
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Tncle Pratt pronounced this also a hambug ; an 
opinion at which I was not a little surprised. 

Uncle Pratt, however, persisted in his assertion 
and told us that all the fine talk about superior 
breeds of poultry, brought from the other side of 
the globe were mere " Grantham Gruel." 

" Grantham Gruel !" said my mother, "pray what 
is that." Be good enough to explain. 

" I never knew myself till to day," said Uncle 
Pratt, " Here is the explanation. I cut it out of an 
English newspaper. It reminds me of Dr. Frank- 
lin's story about paying too much for the whistle. 
Read it Ned." 

Accordingly I read as follows : 



GRANTHAM GRUEL. 

It was a saying of Solomon, " There is no new 
thing under the son," and few indeed are the things 
which are, that have nothing like a counterpart in 
what has been. The same remark may be made 
of the saying of mankind. The pithy old English 
saws that pass current in different counties, and 
which may be called the learning of the unlearned, 
the literature of the illiterate, haying been commit- 
ted to memory and handed down to posterity, not 
by books but by word of mouth, are necessarily 
short. The gold, so to speak, of these old saws 
has not been beaten into leaf; nor has the spirit of 
them been intentionally diluted. Were an author 
(126) 
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compelled to commit his works to memory, it would 
be an effectual cure of redundancy. 

The Lincolnshire proverb, taken for our present 
subject, " Grantham Gruel ;" or " nine grits and a 
gallon of water," will furnish us with one thousand 
illustrations which might be given, of the applica- 
bility of an old saying to modem times. The pro^ 
verb was intended as a reproof to such as speak 
many words with little meaning, or that multiply 
what is superfluous and omit what is neccessary in 
their remarks. Hardly could any form of words 
have set forth mpre significantly the lesson which it 
contains. 

Who has not listened to the wordy appeal of an 
auctioneer, mounted on his rostrum, making much 
of little, and imparting an ideal worth to the thing 
to be disposed of, immeasurably beyond its real value? 
Or to the glib descriptions of a Cheap John in the 
market-place, puffing off his varied commodities to 
the crowd, giving them, as it were, a bushel of chaff 
with a few grains of com. Such addresses as these 
may well be likened to " Grantham Gruel ; well 
may they be compared to ^^ nine grits and a gallon 
of water. 

How freely and flippantly, arrayed with his regi- 
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mentals, his sash, and hk sword, does the recruit- 
ing sergeant, as he shakes the yellow pieces of gold 
before the eyes of the admiring rustics gathering 
round him, talk about fine-spirited young men 
serying thar country ! and how dearly does he 
make it i^pear that every one of them may become 
an officer, and roll in riches, to say nothing of a 
place in Westminster Abbey after all ! There can 
be no err<»r in calling his flummery '^ Gr^uiUiam 
Gruel," and nothing severe in saying that it is no 
better than '^ nine grits and a gallon of water." 

When a successful electione^ing candidate for 
parliamentary honors resorts on the hustings to 
clap-trap and hoUow-speeches ; when he declares 
it to be by far, ^' the prondest moment of his life," 
and repeats word for word what hundreds have 
said before him, over, and over again, about Eng- 
gland being ^^ the envy of sorrounding nations, and 
die wonder of the w(H*ld ;" when with well-feigned 
enthusiasm he raises his voice for magna eharta; 
and the first principle of the British constitution ; 
standing forward as the *^ advocate of an indepen- 
dent policy, to wage war with corruption, party 
spirit, reckless democracy, and arbitrary power ;" 
and closes his emply harangue with the hackneyed 
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flourish of being determined, come what will, to 
nail ^' his colors to the mast, and sink or swim as 
they shall determine;" his hearers, for the most 
part, though thej shout and toss up their caps in 
his favor, regard his inflated address as ^^ Grantham 
GrueL" There may be something in it, but very 
little ; not more, if fairly estimated, than " nine 
grits to the gallon of water." 

Whoever keeps his eyes and his ears open will 
see that this old saw, however ancient it may be, 
gives a very correct description of too many things 
around us. As there have been, so there are now, in 
all grades of life, those who are vainly or inte- 
restedly talkative. The wordy disputant and the 
would-be politician, the opinionated and the passion- 
ate, the flatterer and the deceiver, will ever indulge 
in prodigality of speech. 

But we need nor ring the changes on " Gran- 
tham Gruel," nor needlessly multiply our illustra- 
tions ; sufficient will it be to say that all which is 
generally called froth, fudge, blarney, soft sawder, 
puffing, and going for too much, comes under the 
castigation of this proverb. If you have never met 
with it before, profit by it now. In your conver- 
sation be frank, open-hearted, and sincere, and let 
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not the langnage of your lips go beyond the mean- 
ing of your hearts ! ^^ In the mnltitude of words 
there wanteth not sin, but he that refraineth, his lips 
is wise." Let your word be your bond and the 
ontward sign of your inward intentions ; but never 
let it be said with justice, it is like ^^ Grantham 
Gruel ;" never let it be even whispered, that it bears 
any resemblance to ^' nine grits and a gallon of 
water." ^ 



MY MOTHER'S PICTURES. 

My mother has a small apartment adjoining her 
bedchamber, which we call her boudoir. It is filled 
with evidences of her exquisite taste. Book cases of 
rose-wood filled with well chosen books, a centre- 
table loaded with choice prints, delicate little tables 
and chairs of various patterns, and a rare collection 
of paintings are the attractions of this room. 

The paintings are mj chief delight. Most of 
them are by American artists. There is a land- 
scape by Doughty, another by Russell Smith, and 
a sea-piece by Birch. There are also some small 
and very choice gems of art by Allston, Cole and 
Durand. 

But there is one painting by a young artist, who 

(131) 
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was a firiend of the family, and who after affording 
great eminence in his art, died at an early age, of 
consumption. It is called ^' The Hours." The com* 
position consists of three female figures, represent- 
ing the past, the present and the future hours. The 
expression of regret in the countenance of the past, 
of enjoyment in that of the present, and of eager 
hope in that of the future, may be regarded as evi- 
dences of a very high moral power in the pencil of 
that young artist. The picture tells the whole 
story of life. My mother values it more than all 
the rest of her collections. Under it she has sus- 
pended in a little frame the following lines of poetry 
by Cranch, which serves to confirm the moral lesson 
of the picture. 



THE HOURS. 

Thk hours are viewless angels. 

That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute's record up 

To Him who sits on high. 

And we, who walk among them, 

As one by one departs, 
See not that they are hovering 
^ For ever round our hearts. 

Like summer bees, that hover 

Around the idle flowers, 
They gather every act and thought. 

Those viewless-angel hours. 

12 (133) 
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The poison or the nectar 

The heart's deep flower-caps yield ; 
A sample still they gather sirift, 

And leave ns in the field. 

And some flirt by on pinions 

Of joyons gold and blue, 
And some flag on with drooping irings 

Of sorrow's darker hae. 

Bat still they steal the record, 

And bear it far away ; 
Their missit^n-flight, by day or night. 

No magic power can stay. 

And as we spend each minate 
Which God to as hast given, 

The deeds are known before his throne. 
The tale is told in heaven. 

These bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only feel too oft when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 
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So teach me heavenly Father, 

To meet each flying hour, 
That as they go they may not show 

My heart a poison flower. 

So when death brings its shadows, 

The hours that linger last 
Shall bear my hopes on angel's wings, 

Unfettered by the past. 



HOW TO TEACH. 

My mother has a way of teaching moral lessons 
from natural objects, which, I think, might be used 
-with advantge by professional teachers. Her fond- 
ness for botany and entomology is not that of the 
mere naturalist. She views all objects in nature, 
with a direct reference to the Creator. She endea- 
vours to deduce from the structure of a plant or 
the instincts of an insect, not only the evidences of 
designin its actions, but some moral lesson which its 
peculiar natuae or uses seem to indicate. 

This disposition of my mother renders her con- 
versation very interesting to young people, at the 
same time that it never fails to suggest to their 
minds very profitable subjects of reflection. Nor 
(136) 
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is tills all. When after frequent conversations with 
my mother, these young people enter upon the 
study of natural history for themselves, they inva- 
riably adopt her method, and soon learn more of 
the moral aspect of .created things than would other- 
wise have been presented to them. 

I am apprehensive that with all this disquisition, 
I have been unable to give my readers a clear ap- 
prehension of my mother's method of instruction; 
and I therefore insert the story of " Lilla's Trea- 
sures," in which the idea is very happily illustrated. 



, LILLA'S TREASURES. 

Okb calm grey morning in autamn, a cliild was 
wandering throngh a forest glade. She did not go far 
/rom her father's house, which stood on a hill above 
the woodland, and before whose windows the long 
waving sweep of foliage spread like an emerald sea. 
The child's heart was sad. Not long before it had 
been very joyful, when she looked for the first time 
on the face of her new-bom brother, and pressed 
her rosy lips on his tender forehead. 

Sut this day there was sorrow and confusion in 

the dwelling : anxious messengers on fleet horses 

were sent to seek physicians, and Lilla was told to 

go and walk awhile amongst the woods, for her 

(138) 
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usual attendants were all engaged around the sick, 
cradle of her infant brother. 

The child's blue eyes were filled with tears as 
she wandered slowly on ; but by degrees she began 
to observe the various objects lying in her path- 
way. She felt too sorrowful to look up as she was 
wont at the bright mingling of many colored 
leaves in the tall trees, or the dark shining black- 
berries and scarlet haws in the hedges ; nor did she 
care to listen to the sweet singing of the birds. 
^' I would rather hear brother's pleasant laugh/' 
she thought, and then she wept bitterly, as she 
remembered how that low soft music would soon be 
hushed for ever. 

A shining brown acorn lying on the path at- 
tracted her notice ; she picked it up, and rubbed 
its polished surface against her cheek. " It is as 
smooth as baby's little hand," she thought ; and 
then again the pang of sorrow ! Near the acorn 
lay a pretty round stone ; it was black, curiously 
veined with white streaks, and highly polished. 
At another time, Lilla would have been delighted 
with it ; but now, although she took it up and 
admired its great beauty, she did not care much 
about it. 
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In a little time she turned her stepB towards 
home. ^^ Perhaps brother may be better," she 
thought. ^^ Mamma has often told me that God 
loves little children. I will ask him, for Jesus 
Christ's sake, to core my brother." And kneeling 
on the grass, she prayed in simple bat very earnest 
words, that her Father in heaven would spare the 
dear infant's life. 

When she rose from her knees, she saw a smooth 
brown shining little thing, like the unopened leaf- 
bad of a tree, lying on a toft of moss. 

Lilla was fond of collecting ^^ treasores," as she 
called them, thoogh few persons perhaps woald 
have given them that name. Retaming from her 
rambles in the woods, she used to carry home 
berries, snail-shells, nats, flowers, insects, stones, 
or any small object that seemed to her either cnri- 
oos or beautiful. Then, in the evening, she would 
show them to her father, and he, taking her on his 
knee, would explain to her their nature and their 
use ; thus instructing her in natural history, and 
also taking occasion to directing her thoughts in 
love towards her Oreat Creator, who forms alike 
the creeping worm and the mighty king. 

This day the child's mind rested not on bird, or 
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bee, or flower ; yet almost mechanically she took 
up the smooth brown chrysalis (for such it was,) 
and, putting it into her little basket with the acorn 
and the polished stone, hastened towards home. 

Ah ! it was a sad home — all the more sad that it 
was still and quiet. The physicians were gone ; 
the voice, within doors were hushed ; and the father 
and mother, weeping those slow silent tears that 
are more bitter than the loudest wailing, were kneel- 
ing by the low white cot that held their broken 
flower — ^their dead and only son. 

Many months passed on. It was a lovely morn- 
ing in early summer, and Lilla was playing in the 
garden before her father's door. The smile had 
come back to her lip, and the sparkle to her eye ; 
and her long golden curls looked all the brighter 
from the dark color of the dress on which they fell. 

Her father came out, and, taking her little liand 
in his, drew her towards a shady seat. 

"My child,'* said he "do you remember the 
treasures you found in the wood one day last 
autumn?" 

Lilla looked up, and the old sadness dimmed her 
eyes. " The day, papa — ^the day that" — 

"Yes, my child, the day that our babe was 
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taken from ns. Come, we will look for your trea. 
sores." 

He led her towards a distant bank of flowers ; 
and there, carefollj guarded by a fence of small 
sticks, grew a slender reddish stem, crowned with 
two miniature light green oak leaves. 

<<Do you remember planting the acorn in that 
spot, Lilla?" 

"Yes, papa." 

^'And where did you put the dark polished 
stone?" 

^^ Just here, papa, next the acorn." 

"Let us look for it," 

He raised the earth with a stick, and presently 
turned up the stone, hard and shining as before. 

" Lilla, do you remember the small brown thing, 
like a folded sycamore bud, which you found near 
the acorn." 

"Yes, papa; you put it into a paper box." 

"Here it is. Let us see if it has changed." 

He opened the box ; and behold ! within it was 
a beautiful butterfly struggling to get free. 

"Papa, the brown thing is gone." 

" Look closer, my love, and tell me what you 
see" 
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" Oh ! I see a dark shrivelled case over part of 
the butterfly's lower wing ; but he is nearly free. 
Now it is off. See, see, papa, he is going to fly 
away !" 

And as she spoke, the beautiful insect, spread- 
ing his gay wings of crimson, blue, and gold, fled 
towards a purple lilac tree, and settled on one of 
its fragrant blossoms. 

^^Lilla," said her father ^^the stone that you 
buried was a lifeless thing, therefore it suffered no 
change. The acorn had a germ of growth within 
it, so it burst its shell, and budded, and sprang up, 
and will become an oak tree ; but it cannot move 
of itself, nor suffer pain, nor enjoy pleasure ; it 
possesses only vegetable life. The dark brown 
chrysalis had also a living principle within it, but 
of a higher nature than that which the acorn en- 
folded. From its dark narrow prison there sprang, 
as you saw, an insect full of grace and beauty, 
prepared to enjoy an existence exceedingly glo- 
rious when compared with its former mean condi- 
tion. This is animal life. Do you understand me, 
LiUa?" 

" Yes, papa." 

^' Come, my child, let us walk a little farther.'' 
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He led her ontside the garden-gate, across the 
meadow, and through a shady lane, until thej 
reached the peaceful grassy church-jard. There 
were many hillocks within that enclosure, some 
long and raised, others short and low. The child 
and her father paused beside a very little mound. 
Lillies of the valley, wood anemones, and pale white 
harebells, bent their delicate heads over the soft 
green turf that covered it ; and a marble slab at the 
head bore a few simple words of love, hope, and 
sorrow. 

'^ Lilla, did we hide from our sight in the earth 
any other treasure ?" 

The child wept. 

^' Tes, papa, my brother was laid in that grave.? 

'^ Will he always remain there, Lilla ?" 

" No, papa — ah no !" 

'^ You are right, my child. Our infant posses- 
sed an infinitely higher life than either oak or but- 
terfly. His little frame was very lovely, but it be- 
longed to the dust, and is mingled with dust again. 
His soul was the breath of God, and to God has 
that soul returned." 

" But will not his body rise again ?" 

^^ Yes, my love, it wilL Blessed be Jesus for 
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the hope of the resurrection and for all his tender 
affections towards the young ! When our gracious 
Lord was on earth, he took young children in his 
arms, and blessed them. For a brief space he held 
them cradled there, and then resigned them again 
to their parents to struggle with the waves of this 
troublesome world. But in the resurrection day 
he will gather his lambs-^all children who truly 
love him to himself for ever. He will lead them 
in green pastures and beside still waters. He will 
carry them in the arms of his love, and clothe them 
with immortal glory. As certainly as the fresh 
green leaf bursts from the acorn — as surely as you 
saw the gorgeous insect spring from the dark un- 
sightly chrysalis— so will our child's body rise 
from this mound. We too, shall rise again, from 
the sleep of death. Be it yours and mine, dear 
Lilla, so to love and serve God now, that we may 
rise on the resurrection morn, with holy peace and 
tranquil joy !" 

Then the father and the child walked towards 
home, still mourning for their little loved one, but 
comforted with the hope afforded to all who love 
the Saviour, by the doctrine of the resurrection, 
13 



THE POETRr OF INSECT LIFE. 

When the story of Lilla's Treasures" was read 
in onr famil j circle all were delighted with it. The 
beautiM moral of the resurrection of the butterfly 
was pronounced in the highest degree poetical ; and 
a long discussion followed onits merits. My mother 
as may easily be imagined was particularly pleased 
with the manner in which an idea, perfectly familiar 
to herself had been wrought up into an entertain- 
ing fiction. 

But ^e was not content to let the matter rest 
here. She insisted that not only fiction but very 
beautiful and instructiye poetry might be elicited 
from the habits and peculiarities of insect life. 

Uncle Pratt, without much reflection, ventured 
(146) 
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to donbt this assertion. But my mother was readj 
to solve his doubts. She said the thing had been 
actually done, and undertook at our next family 
meeting to produce the proof, from the works of 
eminent poets. Her proposition was very favora- 
bly received ; and, sure, enough, on the next even- 
ing she presented us with the following pieces. 



THE BUTTERFLY'S FIBST FLIGHT. 

ANONTMOUS. 

Thou hast burst from thy prison, 

Bright child of the air, 
Like a spirit just risen 

From its mansion of care* 

Thou art joyously winging 

Thy first ardent flight, 

' Where the gay lark is singing 

Her notes of delight; 
?> 
Where the simbeams are throwing, 

Their glories on thine. 
Till thy colors are glowing 

With tints more divine. 
(148) 
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Then testing new pleasure 

In summer's green bowers, 
Reposing at leisure 

On fresh opened flowers ; 

Or delighted to hover 

Around them to see 
Whose charms airy rover, 

Bloom sweetest for thee ; 

And fondly inhaling 

Their fragrance, till day 
From thy bright eye is failing 

And fading away. 

Then seeking some blossom 

Which looks to the west, 
Thou dost find in its bosom 

Sweet shelter and rest. 



And there dost betake thee 

Till darkness is o'er, 
And the sunbeams awake thee 

To pleasure once more. 
13* 



TO A GLOW-WORM. 

TiMS'S TSLESCOPB, 1830. 

Ltttlb being of a day, 

Glowing in thy cell alone, 
Shedding light, with myBtic ray, 

On thy path, and on my own ; 

Dost thou whisper to my heart ? 

^ Though I grovel in the sod, 
Still I mock man's boasted art 

With the workmanship of God !' 

See ! the fire-fly in his flight 
Scorning the terrene career ; 

He, the eccentric meteor bright,^- 
Thon, the planet of thy sphere. 

Why within thy cavern damp, 

Tbm with trembling dost thou cower? 
Fear'st thou I would quench thy lamp,— 

Lustre of thy lonely bower ? 

No ! — ^regain thy couch of clay, 

Sparkle brightly as before; 
Man should dread to take away 

Gifts he never can restore. 
(150) 



THE ANT. 

CLABB. 

Thou little insect, infinitely small, 

What curious texture marks thy tiny frame ! 
How seeming large thy foresight, and withal, 

Thy laboring talents not unworthy fame, 
To raise such monstrous hills along the plain, 

Larger than mountains, when compared with 
thee: 
To drag the crumb dropp'd by the village swain, 

Huge size to thine, is strange indeed to me. 
But that great Instinct which foretells the cold, 

And bids to guard 'gainst Winter's wasteful 
power. 
Endues this mite with cheerfulness to hold 

Its toiling labors through the sultry hour : 
So that same soothing Power, in misery. 

Cheers the poor pilgrim to eternity. 

TO A CRICKET. 

DAVIS. 

LiTTLB guest, with merry throat, 
That chirpest by the taper light, 

(151) 
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Come, prolong thy blithesome note. 
Welcome visitant of night. 

Here enjoy a calm retreat, 
In my chimney safely dwell, 

No rade hand thy haimt shall beat. 
Or chase thee from thy lonely celL 

Come, recount me all thy woes. 
While around ns sighs the gale. 

Or, rejoic'd to find repose. 
Charm me with thy merry tale. 

Say what passion moves thy breast. 
Does some flame employ thy care ? 

Perhaps with love thou art oppressed, 
A mournful victim of despair. 

Shelter'd from the wintry wind. 
Live and sing, and banish care,— 

Here protection thou shalt find. 
Sympathy has brought thee. here. 



SISTER JANE'S STORY. 

We had never suspected that my sister Jane had 
any particular talent or taste for composition. She 
is so quiet and unostentatious that she is the last 
person in the world to boast of her attainments or 
performances. In this state of affairs we were en- 
tirely indebted to accident for the discovery that 
she could write creditably both in prose and verse. 
I had lent her my port-folio, full of manuscripts, 
and when I asked for it again, she, by mistake, re- 
turned me her own, which was precisely like mine 
in its external appearances. 

I took the liberty to look over the papers, and 
found a great deal that interested me. She blushed 
a great deal, and was not a little disconcerted when 

(158) 
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I told her of mj discovery, and it was not without 
much persuasion that I obtained leave to read in 
the evening to our nsnal circle, the following story 
which is a fair specimen of those which I found in 
the port folio. 



BESSIE GRANT'S GOLD DOLLAR. 

Ella Claveks and Bessie Grant were consins, 
and never were sisters more attached to each other 
than these little girls. If one had a new toy, a 
new dress, or book, the pleasure was not complete 
till the other had admired it. Ella had no father, 
but her mother and Aunt Annie were so kind, that 
she did not miss him. Bessie was two years older 
than her cousin, and felt a kind of protecting care 
for her when they were together, while Ella looked 
up to Bessie as the wisest little cousin that ever 
lived. 

One day Bessie's mother received a letter from 
her brother inclosing a tiny dollar gold piece for 
his little niece, with a desire that she should spend 

(155) 
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it just as she pleased. Bessie pat it away, and 
twenty times a day changed her mind as to what 
she should buy with her treasure. 

At last she came to her mother with a yery sober 
face, and said, '^ Mamma when is cousin Ella's 
birthday?" 

'^It is only two days off, little one," said her 
mother, ^' are yon so yery impatient !" 

^^I want to take my dollar and buy something 
very pretty to give her," said the little girl^ 

Mrs. Grant was very willing to gratify Bessie's 
generous wish, and they explored all the toy shops 
that morning, until a pretty Swiss cottage, and a 
wax doll were chosen for Ella. Bessie was veiy 
impatient now, until the two days were over, and it 
would be difficult to say which was the happiest of 
the little cousins when the presents were delivered. 
But the best part of my story is to come, Mrs. 
Grant wrote to her brother an account of the ex- 
penditure of the money, and about a week after 
Ella's birthday, there came a box directed to 
'^Miss Elizabeth Grant," which contained a large 
wax doll dressed like a baby, with tiny cap, socks, 
bracelets, and real curling hair. Pinned to the 
baby's dress was this little note : 
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"My dear little niece — ^Uncle William was so 
much pleased with his darling's generous disposal 
of her money, that he begs her to accept the accom- 
panying present) that whenever she looks at it, she 
may remember that it is sent as a reward for 
her unselfish conduct. Uncle William hopes that 
his little niece will always cherish a desire for gene- 
rosity, and keep in mind the words of the Holy Book, 
'It is more blessed to give than to receive/ '' 



14 



OUR HISTORICAL COURSE. 

At our eyenmg sessioiis for reading, it may be 
easily imagined that history chiims much of our at- 
tention. We have already gone through quite an 
extensive course of historical reading. 

We did not *^ begin at the beginning," by taking 
ancient history first. Robertson's Charles Y. was 
our first book, chosen because his reign forms a sort 
of central point between ancient and modem times, 
from which we can go off intelligently in any direc- 
tion. After that we read all Mr. Prescott's Histo- 
ries, and Irving's Columbus. Then we read various 
works on the history of the United States, France, 
Germany and England. Then we took a general 
history, including both ancient and modem times. 
(158) 
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At present, we are reading a translation of Herod- 
otus, to be followed bj translations of other Greek 
historians, as well as the Roman writers. 

The other evening Uncle Pratt brought ns the 
following article, a notice of Mr. Sterling's ^^ Clois- 
ter Life of Charles Y.," which was yerj interesting 
as relating to onr old acquaintance, the Emperor. 



THE EMPEROR MONK. 

On the 28th of September, in the year 1556, the 
old Spanish seaport of Laredo was a scene of un- 
expected excitement, as a fleet of fifty-six sail of 
vessels cast anchor in its roadstead* If we enter 
the Espirito Sancto— a ship of five hundred and 
sixty tons — ^which forms one of the squadron, we 
shall gee an old respectable-looking Spanish gentle- 
man making preparations to leave his cabin, which 
has been fitted up with a degree of comfort nnnsnal 
in those days ; for it is curtained with green hang- 
ings, and has a swing bed, while the light is admitted 
through no less than eight glass windows. 

Care and travail have left their marks upon the 
old man's face, but intelligence gleams from his 
(160) 

4 
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eye, and decision is stamped upon his features. 
When he lands at Laredo, great respect is evidently 
paid to him ; a train of some hundred and fifty do- 
mestics wait upon him, and the Spanish bishop of 
Salamanca does, with all deference, the honors of ^ 
the place. 

Not to keep the reader in suspense, we qiay 
mention, without further introduction, that this old 
man is Charles V., the Napoleon Bonaparte of his 
day, who after troubling Europe with his ambition, 
and clutching some half-dozen sceptres within his 
greedy grasp, is now aweary of the world, and on 
his way to spend the evening of his life in a monas- 
tery, having resigned his throne to his son. 

Charles, it appears, had long cherished the design 
of retiring from public life, in order to prepare, as 
he conceived of it, in a befitting manner, for the « 
eternal world. In 1542 he confided his design to 
a courtier, but in 1545 the secret had oozed out^ 
and was whispered among the loungers in hk 
palace. 

Although the morning of Charles's career as an 

emperor had been gilded with success, yet clouds 

attended its afternoon. His health became broken, 

and the hand which had wielded the lance and 

14* 
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curbed the charger was so enfeebled with gout 
that it was unable at times to break the seal of a 
letter. 

His later schemes of conquest, too, had ended in 
nothing but disappointment; so that with Solomon 
of old he was ready to say, ^^ All is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit." Calling, accordingly, his court 
together at Brussels, he publicly resigned his empire 
to his son Philip — ^the husband of our bloody 
Mary — and, taking shipping, he had landed, as we 
have seen, at Laredo, being thus far on his way to 
his abode, at the Convent of Ynste. 

As the old monarch, after leaving Laredo, jour- 
neyed along, attended by a little staff of friends and 
a train of domestics, the neighboring towns tnmed 
out to do homage to him whose name was indelibly 
associated with the most eventfrd passages in Span- 
ish history. There was not very much, however, 
that was dignified in his mode of travelling. At one 
part of his road five algoazils or constables, with 
their staves, formed his attendants, making the little 
par^, as Charles's chamberlain complained, look 
very much like a troop of rogues marching off to 
prison. . 

Charles, however, would have no display. He 
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seemed to hng with complacencj the idea that he 
was now a private gentleman, who had cast the 
cares of kingcraft over his shoulder. At one part 
of the road he was hospitably entertained by a rich 
money-broker, who, amongst other luxuries, pro- 
vided for the emperor's use a chafing dish of gold 
filled with the finest cinnamon of Ceylon — a piece 
of wealthy ostentation which displeased Charles so 
much that he insisted upon paying for his enter- 
tainment as if he had been lodging at a common 
inn, and refused at parting to allow the mortified 
capitalist the honor of kissing his hand. 

A journey slowly prosecuted brought the party 
to Xarandilla, an exquisitely beautiful spot, from 
whose lofty eminence the eye ranged over all that 
was most lovely in Spanish scenery. Here the 
emperor took up his abode for a while, until the 
neighboring monastery of Yuste was prepared for 
his reception. A small band of followers, similar 
in some respects to the little company which lingered 
round Napoleon at St. Helena, attended Charles. 
Prominent among these was Quixada, his chamber- 
lain a nobleman of high family, passionately attached 
to his royal master, with William de la Male, a sort 
of poor scholar, who acted as the emperor's literary 
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companion. Boija, the celebrated Jesuit, accom- 
panied Charles as his confessor. He had pretended, 
on receiving the appointment, to have some quahns 
about the responsibility of the office, but was as- 
sured by Charles that he might make himself easy 
on that point, as, before he left Flanders, five doc- 
tors of divinity had been engaged for a whole year 
in cleansing his conscience. 

The last of the ex-monarch's attendants whom 
we shall name, was Dr. Matheoso, the emperor's 
physician. He seemed to have lived in a continual 
state of warfare with Charles's love of cookery-* 
being sadly perplexed, too, at times, by the inter- 
loping of a quack doctor in the neighborhood, who 
ingratiated himself with his majesty by allowing 
him for his diet to eat and drink pretty much what 
he pleased. 

A few months having rolled away, and the mon- 
astaiy being ready for his reception, Charles passed 
over to it from Xarandilla, and calling for the book 
of the registry, duly signed his name as a brother 
of the order of the monks of St Jerome — an auto- 
graph which was carefully preserved until destroyed 
by the French soldiers, during the peninsular war. 

A grand service attended the enrolment of the 
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new friar. All the monks kissed bis majesty's 
hand's ; the altar was brilliantly lighted up with 
tapers, and Charles at last found himself in a spot 
where he might indulge his superstitious tastes to 
the yery ntmost. A chamber had been constructed 
for him, out of which he could look into the chapels 
as he lay in bed, and see high mass performed, 
while out of doors every thing had been done to 
make the retirement agreeable. A fountain cooled 
the air ; orange trees diffused their fragrance, and 
the eye wandered over a district of surpassing 
loveliness. Nor were the luxuries of life forgotten. 
Oharles, who was fond of paintings, had brought 
some of Titian's masterpieces with him, as well as 
a tolerable supply of books, and a decent comple- 
ment of rich plate and jewels. Altogether his 
majesty had a very comfortable residence of it ; 
and had there only been less of superstition in his 
form of piety, the spectacle would not have been 
unpleasing, of an old man retiring from the storms 
of the world to a peaceful haven where he might 
tranquilly spend his time in preparation for the 
great change that awaited him. But superstition — 
foul, deadening superstition — ^tainted, as we shall 
find by and by, the whole atmosphere. 
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One of Charles's most pleasing occupations was 
the feeding of his dumb favorites. Of these he had 
several, including an old cat, and a parrot endowed 
with wonderfol power of speech ; some birds also 
were his favorite companions. The story indeed is 
told of him in his earlj youth, that when, in one of 
his campaigns, a swallow had built her nest for her 
young on the top of his tent, he ordered the latter, 
<m the encampment being broken up, to be left un- 
disturbed. Music too formed his favorite pastime, 
and so correct was the old emperor's ear, that if a 
monk in the choir sung out of tune, he was pretty 
sure to get some sharp rebuke from his majesty. 

On the whole, however, Charles lived on excellent 
terms with the monks, being condescending and 
affable in his manners, and dismissing almost en- 
tirely the pomp that usually surrounds crowned 
heads; still, it must be acknowledged, he displayed, 
for a friar, a most unmortified appetite for good eat- 
ing. Sich dishes and iced beer he would have, 
whether the doctor protested against them or not. 
The weekly courier was ordered to change his route 
that he might bring eels and fine fish ; partridges 
were ordered from a choice neighborhood, while 
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sausages of a particular order were especially 
provided. 

The daily routine of the king's life, according to 
Mr. Stirling, was somewhat as follows : — 

" The workshop of Torriano was often the re- 
sources of the emperor's spare time. He was very 
fond of clocks and watches, and curious in reckon- 
ing to a fraction the hour of his retired leisure. 
The Lombard had long been at work upon an elabo- 
rate astronomical time-piece, which was to perform 
not only the ordinary duties of a clock, but to tell 
the days of the month and year, and to denote the 
movements of the planets. Twenty years had 
elapsed since he had first conceived the idea, and 
the actual construction cost him three years and a 
half. Indeed, the work had not received the last 
touches at the time of the emperor's death. Of 
wheels alone it contained eighteen hundred. Tor- 
riano also constructed a self-acting mill, which 
though small enough to be hidden in a friar's sleeve, 
could grind two pecks of corn in a day ; and the 
figure of a lady, who danced, on a table to the sound 
of her own tambourine. 

" Sometimes the emperor fed his pet birds, of 
the sylvan sort, which appear to have succeeded, in 
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his affection, the stately wolf-hounds, that followed 
at his heel in the days when he sat to Titian ; or he 
sauntered among his hees and flowers, down to the 
little sammer-house looking out upon the Vera ; or 
sometimes, hut more rarely, he strolled into the 
forest with his gun, and shot a few of the wood- 
pigeons which peopled the great chestnut trees. 
His out-door exercise was always taken on foot, or 
if the gout forhade him, in his chair or litter. Next 
came vespers; and after yespers supper, a meal 
very much like the dinner, consisting frequently of 
pickled salmon and other wholesome dishes, which 
made Quixada's loyal heart quake within him." 

It was prohably the fact of the artist Torriano 
residing with Charles, that gave rise to the saying, 
that the ex-emperor, on seeing how his numerous 
clock and watches would not keep time together, 
wondered at his own folly in having endeavored, by 
persecution, to make his subjects think alike on 
religious questions. Mr. Stirling has well shown 
that there is no authority for Charles having uttered 
such a saying, and that is contradicted by all that 
he did while at the convent of Yuste. He was, in 
fact, a most bigoted Roman Catholic : clear as his 
intelect was on every other question, superstition 
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was the enchanted ground on -which, when he en- 
tered, his understanding and ability seemed to 
desert him. 

The Reformation in Spain had just broken out, 
and it is melancholy to perceive how Charles at a 
time when he had retired, as he thought, to devote 
himself to the service of his Creator, persecuted 
unto death those who were evidently the true chil- 
dren of God. He wrote letters to his son Philip, 
urgently requesting hira to use every means to ex- 
tirpate heresy. Too well were these orders obeyed. 

The fires of the inqiusition blazed thoughout Spain, 
and auto8-darfe rejoiced the hearts of the orthodox. 
^' What have I done to be treated thus V* cried a 
nobleman as he walked to the stake, looking up, as 
be said so, to Philip, who sat in a gallery feasting 
his eyes with the spectacle. " Were you my own 
son,** replied the pitiless monarch, "I would myself 
carry a fagot to rid the world of a heretic like you.' ' 

Charles himself was constantly watching this 
spread of heresy, as he termed the Reformation. 
The only thing which ever could induce him to 
leave his pleasant retreat, he asserted, would be the 
hope of putting down such a monstrous evil ; and 
bitterly did he grieve that, when some years before 
15 
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he had had Lather in his power at the Diet of 
Worms, he had not, in spite of his promise of a safe 
conduct, broken his word and pat him to death. 
The only consalation which the poor bigoted old 
man had was, that he had resolutely declined hear- 
ing any of the heretic preachers argue against the 
true Catholic church, or in fayor gI the reformed 
faith! 

It may be well imagined how strictly Charles, 
entertaining such views as these, performed the mo- 
nastic duties at the conyent. The friars were quite 
edified by the zeal of their royal brother of the cowL 

Some eighteen months rolled on in this manner, 
when Charles began to find serious indications of 
illness approaching. Anticipating the possibility 
of his end drawing near, he asked the confessor the 
extraordinary question, whether it would not be 
good for the health of his soul that he should per- 
form his own funeral, and received a reply in the 
affirmative. His funeral was performed accordingly. 
Here, however, we must follow Mr. Stirling's nar- 
rative, correcting, as it does, some of the mistakes 
into which other historians have fallen on the 
subject. 

<' The high altar, the catafalque, and the whole 
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church, shone inth a blaze of wax-lights ; the friars 
were all in their places, at the altars and in the 
choir, and the household of the emperor attended 
in deep monming. The monarch himself was there, 
attired in sable weeds, and bearing a taper to see 
himself interred, and to celebrate his own obsequies. 

While the solemn mass for the dead was sung, 
he came forward and gave his taper into the hands 
of the officiating priest, in token of his desire to yield 
his soul into the hands of his Maker. High above, 
oyer the kneeling throng, and the gorgeous vest- 
ments, the flowers, the curling incense, and the 
glittering altar, the same idea shone forth in that 
splendid canvass, whereon Titian had pictured 
Charles kneeling on the threshold of the heavenly 
mansions prepared for the blessed." 

Charles had too truly guessed the character of 
the symptoms 6f his disease. From the day of the 
above ceremony he grew gradually weaker and 
weaker, until at last the grand climax arrived. It 
is thus eflfectingly described : — 
I " Towards eight o'clock in the evening, Charles 
asked if the consecrated tapers were ready ; and he 
was evidently sinking rapidly. The physicians 
acknowledged that the case was past their skill, and 
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all hope was oyer. Charles lay in a stupor, seem* 
ingl J nDConsdous, bat now and then mumbling a 
prayer. After some addresses by the attending 
ecclesiastics had been made, the emperor interposed, 
saying, ^ The time is come ; bring me the candle 
and the crucifix.' These were cherished relics, which 
he long kept in reserve for this supreme hour. The 
one was a taper from our lady's shrine at Mont- 
serrat ; the other a crucifix of beautiful workman- 
ship, which had been taken from the dead hand of 
his wife at Toledo. He receiyed them eagerly 
from the archbishop, and taking one in each hand, 
for some moments he silently contemplated the 
figure of the Saviour, and then clasped it to his 
bosom. 

Those who stood nearest to the bed now heard 
him say quickly, as if replying to a call, * Ta, voy, 
Senor !' — now. Lord I go. As his strength failed, 
his fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, which 
the primate, therefore, held up before his eyes. A 
few moments of death-wrestle between soul and 
body followed ; after which, with his eyes fixed on 
the cross, and with a voice loud enough to be heard 
outside the room, he cried, ^ Ay Jesus,' and expired." 
It is melancholy to see a powerful mind thus lean- 
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ing upon the broken reeds of crucifixes and relics 
when entering eternity. These are a poor substi- 
tute for the true peaee which a lii^ng faith in the 
atonement of Christ gives in such an hour. 

About a hundred years after his death, the 
remains of Charles were conveyed to the vaults of 
the Escurial, and deposited with great honors in 
that mausoleum. In 1780 they were disturbed, 
under extraordinary circumstances, by Mr. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill, that pampered child of fortune, 
who begged as a favor that he might be allowed to 
look on the remains of the great emperor. His 
request was complied with. The coffin was opened, 
and the light gleamed once more on the face of the 
mighty dead. The features bore a great resem- 
blance to the emperor's portrait. 

The monastery of Yuste was long celebrated in 
consequence of its having had the honor of receiv- 
ing Charles into its retreat. It is now, however, a 
desolate ruin* Mr. Stirling paid a visit to it, and 
we cannot, perhaps, give our readers a better speci- 
men of the great literary merits of this work than by 
transcribing the passage in which, with touching 
pathos, the author records his impression of the 
scene:— 

15* 
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''When I visited it in 1849, it was inhabited 
only by the peasant bailiff of the lay proprietor, 
who eked oat his wages by showing the historical 
site to the passing strsuiger. The strong granite- 
bnilt church, proof against the fire of the Ganl 
shell — ^the classical decorations of the altar, and 
qnaint wood-work of the choir, haye been partly 
nsed for fuel, partly carried off to the parish church 
of Qoacos. 

^^In a vault beneath, approached by a door of 
which the key could be found, I was told that the 
coffin, of massive chestnut planks, in which the em- 
peror's body had lain for sixteen years still kept 
as a relic. In his palace, the lower chamberis 
were used as a magazine for fuel ; and in the rooms 
above, where he lived and died, maize and olives 
were gathered, and the silkworm wound its cocoon 
in dust and darkness. 

<< His garden below, with its tank and the broken 
fountain, was overgrown with tangled thickets of 
fig, mulberry, and ahnond, with a few patches of 
pot-herbs, and here and there an orange tree or a 
cypress, to mark where once the terrace smiled with 
its bloixning parterres. Without the gate, the 
great walnut tree— sole relic of the past with which 
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time had not dealt rudely — ^spread forth its broad 
and vigorous boughs to shroud and dignify the de- 
solation. Yet, in the lovely face of nature, change- 
less in its summer charms, in the hill, and the forest, 
and wide Vera, in the generous soil and genial sky, 
there was enough to show how well the imperial 
eagle had chosen the nest wherein to fold his 
wearied wings." 

Thus ends this singular episode of history. We 
cannot but feel interested in it. It has its clear 
and its dark side. The latter is the degraded 
bigotry in which the mind of this remarkable man 
was enslaved; the other is the powerful lesson 
which the facts supply of the hoUowness of the 
world. Charles Y. confessed this when he resigned 
the mighty empire. May we too make the dis- 
covery ere it be too late, and take refuge for con- 
solation, not in a vain monastic superstition, but in 
a true surrender of the soul to Him, who has in- 
vited the weary and heavy laden of the children of 
men to come unto Him and find rest. 



When the reading of this interesting paper was 
concluded, some conversation ensued on the curious 
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circumstance that the goyemment and people of 
Spain should be so indifferent to the national glorj 
as to suffer the memorials of the emperor's residence 
at St. Yuste to fall into such utter neglect. 

^^ It would not be so inth the French,'' said 
uncle Pratt. ^^ Charles the Fifth was the Napoleon 
of Spain, by far the greatest of aU their tjovereigns. 
See how differently the French treat the memorials 
of Napoleon. Every place which is known to have 
been his residence, is treated by them as though 
it were sacred." 



A ROMANTIC STORY WANTED. 



At one of our recent sessions for reading, my 
sister Jane suddenly surprised us all by saying, 

" Why can't we have for our next session a real 
romantic story. We have been reading history and 
nothing but history, I think for the last month. It 
is time we had a little romance, by way of recrea- 
tion." 

"I quite agree with you, Jane," said I, "but 
where shall we find the story." 

" Suppose we try the Arabian Nights," said my 
father, laughing. 

" Oh we are all familiar with that book," said 
Jane, "and I think it rather tiresome too." 

" Suppose we try Mr. Cumming's Hunting Sto- 

(177) 
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ries," said mj father, '^ I am sore they are romantic 
enoagh." 

" They are tiresome too," said Jane, " and be- 
sides that, we haye read them once, I want some- 
thing new." 

"Very well," said TJncle Pratt, "I will bring a 
story to-morrow eyening that shall be romantic and 
true too." 

Uncle Pratt's offer was eagerly accepted, and 
accordingly, on the sncceeding evening he brought 
US the following story of Edme Champion. 



EDME CHAMPIOK 
CHAPTER I. 

OJSf a cold winter's eveningy in the month of De- 
cember, 1772, when the inhabitants of Chatel- 
Censoir, a village of ancient Burgundy, had nearly 
all retired to rest, a violent knock was given at 
the door of a lonely cottage, on the banks of the 
Yonne- 

" Who is there ?" inquired a soft, gentle voice 
from the interior, 

^^ Open the door quickly ! Make haste, I implore 
you !" cried the person without, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion. 

" Push the door and come in," replied the person 
within ; and instantly a country woman, with ap- 
parently a large bundle under her cloak, rushed 

(179) 
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into the cottage. Surprised at seeing onlj a boy 
of about eight years old sitting beside an empty 
fireplace, with a resin candle burning on the hearth, 
she inquired if he were alone. 

"Yes," replied the child, sorrowfully. "My 
father, mother, and six of my brothers and ^ters 
are all dead ; and there is no one left but my eldest 
brother. Marcel, and myself." 

" I was directed to this cottage as the residence 
of a boatman." 

^^ My father was a boatman, and so is my brother," 
said the boy. 

" Then call your brother to take me across the 
water as quickly as possible ; there is not a moment 
to be lost, for I am pursued;" and as the woman 
spoke she looked with a terrified countenance to- 
wards the door. 

'^ My brother is absent," said the boy. 

" Then we are lost !" she exclaimed, and sunk 
down exhausted on the stool from which the little 
boy had risen. 

The woman's cloak had fallen from her shoulders 
in her agitation, and disclosed to view a beautiful 
child of five or six years old, who, on finding his 
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head liberated, replied to the woman's exclamation, 
"How lost, Petronille ; are the robbers here?" 

" Robbers !" repeated the little peasant, laughing, 
and gazing with acstonishment at the child. " Are 
there any in this country V ' 

" The proof of it is, that they are in pursuit of 
ns ; and if within an hour we are not on the other 
side of the water, they will rob me of my foster- 
child. But where is your brother all this time ?" 

"I do not know where he is," replied the boy; 
" but if you only want to cross the water, you need 
not wait for him ; I have taken passengers over be- 
fore now. Edme Champion is well known her€^ so 
come along." 

" Then make haste," said the woman. And again 
covering up the child, she hurried out of the cottage, 
followed by the boy, who carefully closed the door 
after him. A short distance from the cottage there 
was a little creek, in which a boat was moored. 
The woman stepped in, while Edme unfastened the 
rope and jumped after her ; then giving a stroke to 
his little craft, it slid gently away upon the smooth 
and crystal stream. 

When the woman found herself at some little 
distance from the shore, her courage seemed to re- 
16 
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vive, and as if forgetting that it was quite a cliild 
she was addressing, she said : " My boy you are 
saving the son of a great nobleman, and you shall 
be well rewarded for it," 

** Are you afraid that he will be robbed of his 
fine clothes ?" said Edme. 

<« I am a&aid of being robbed of himself/' replied 
the woman. 

** Why, what could robbers want of little boys 
like him, or like me ?" 

** Of boys like you, nothing certainly : but like 
him ! Child, you do not know who you are speak- 
ing to." 

The tone, the accent, eyen the appearance of this 
woman, who was of great height and commanding 
figure, brought to the recollection of little Cham- 
pion the tales he had heard the countrywomen re- 
late to the village children when they assembled 
round them in the evenings. Kesting on his oars, 
he sat staring at her for some time ; then rememi- 
bering the beautiful child, whose velvet dress was 
richly embroidered, and his beaver hat adorned with 
feathers, he changed his former familiar mode of 
address, and said, in ahnost a tone of terror ; '^ You 
are not then what you appear to be, madam ?" 
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"A countrywoman?" said the stranger, with a 
contemptuous smile. "Certainly not, my little 
friend." 

"Perhaps you are a princess," said the little 
boatman. 

"No questions," she replied in a decisive tone; 
" as the prince said, I want to preserve my incog* 
nito." 

At these words Edme opened his eyes still wider, 
wondering what it could be that she and the prince 
were so anxious to preserve ; but not daring to ask 
any more questions, he continued gazing at her in 
the hope that he might find out something by the 
search. Suddenly he saw that lofty countenance 
change ; the woman trembled, and pointing with 
her finger to a distant part of the river, she whis- 
pered ; " There, there ; what is that V^ 

Edme looked in the direction pointed out. 

" That," saidhe, " is the boat of Jean Carrouge.'* 

" And who are in it ?" 

" Jean Carrouge himself, and three other men ; 
but I cannot distinguish them : to be sure the boat 
is a good way off, and it is not very light." 

" Take your oars and row quickly," said the 
woman, with every sign of extreme terror. 
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<^ That will be of little use, madam : they must 
soon overtake us." 

^ "Boy," said the woman, in a lotr but quick 
Toice, " this child is the son of a nobleman ; some 
villains hare conspired to carry him off, in order to 
be rerenged of his father for some supposed injury, 
which you cannot understand. We must save 
him." 

" How can we in the middle of the water ?" said 
Edme, much agitated. 

"Hide him; oh! hide him!" 

" Stay," said Edme, putting his hand to his fore- 
head, as if considering some great design ; " I am 
short and slight ; let me change clothes with your 
child : his are loose and will go on me ; put mine 
upon him, and let him sit in my place. Coyer me 
up under your cloak, and let them take me, and do 
you contrire to get to the other side in the best way 
you can." 

While speaking, Edme was undressing himself; 
the woman, who understood the stratagem, did 
the same with her child, telling him not to cry, for 
it was done to save him. When the exchange was 
completed, she put her charge in Edme's place, 
and covered the latter up in her cloak, whispering 
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to him as she did so, to come to if^aris iind to inquire 
foV the Hotel de Lauzun, rue Tiquetonne, where he 
would be well received. She had not long finished 
giving her directions when the boat of Garrouge 
came alongside that of Champion ; one of the men 
immediately stepped into it, and without even look- 
ing at the boy, he tore the cloak with the child 
wrapped in it from the woman's arms, and returned 
with them into the other boat ; after which he called 
out to her : " You may tell your master, that when 
he wants his heir, he may go and look for him in 
the forges of Pont d'Arroux." 

The two boats then separated: the one sped its 
way back to Gatel-Gensoir, the other, containing 
the strange female and the young heir of Lauzun, 
soon reached the opposite shore, where a carriage 
was soon procured and conveyed them away. 

The boat of Jean Garrouge was not long in re- 
turning to Ghatel-Gensoir. Edme never stirred 
from the time of his seizure, but remained perfectly 
still under the large cloak in which he had been 
wrapped. The robbers, believing him to be either 
asleep or overpowered with terror, talked without 
scruple of the success of their enterprise and of 
their future plans. 

16* 
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Edme was thns made acquainted with the cause 
of the woman's fears, and though he was endowed 
with courage and energy far beyond his years, he 
could not but feel a little uneasy as to his future 
fate. He had, howeyer been blessed with a pious 
mother, who had early instructed him where to put 
his trust, and the good seed she had sown already 
produced the germ of those virtues for which he 
afterwards became so conspicuous. Instead of 
giving way to childish fears, Edme raised his heart 
in^ prayer to God that he would deliver him out of 
the hands of those wicked men. 

From their conversation he learned that the Duke 
de Lauzun, who had been absent &om his countiy 
in the service of the King of France, had left his 
only child at one of his chateaux, near Sens. He 
had now returned, and desired that his son should 
be brought to him. 

These wicked men who had some enmity to the 
duke, had entered into a conspiracy to seize the 
child on the way, and to carry him off to the forges 
of Pont d'Arrouz, near Autun, which was their 
chief haunt, and then to extort a large sum of money 
as a ransom for his son. 

Sy one of those interpositions of Plrovidence, 
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which we are too apt to call chance, this conspi- 
racy was discovered. The men met to hold one of 
their consultations in the village churchyard, wnere 
they sat concealed behind some tombstones. A 
woman had also entered the churchyard, and over- 
heard a part of their discourse ; this woman was no 
other than the nurse of little Lauzun, who in stroll- 
ing round the pretty churchyard, and reading some 
of the epitaphs, was alarmed by the sound of voices, 
and pausing to listen, was soon made aware of the 
plot, which was to be put into execution that eve- 
ning. 

Without taking time to consider the best means 
of averting the threatened danger, this woman, who 
was both strong and courageous, took the child in 
her arms and hastened with him across the fields, 
hoping to reach Chatel-Censoir and cross the river 
unperceived by the robbers. The remainder has 
been related ; and, by the quick thought and pre- 
sence of mind of little Champion, the duke's son 
reached the other side of the stream in safety. 

When Carrouge's boat came to land, one of the 
men having lifted Edme, and handed him to the boat- 
man to take out, who was not a little surprised at 
hearing his own name pronounced. 
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" Who calls me ?" sud he, turning his head from 
one side to the other ; for although the voice seemed 
to proceed from the bundle he held in his arms, yet 
he could not believe that a child whom he had 
never seen could know him. 

^^ It is I," said the same voice ; and throwing 
off the cloak in which he was enveloped, Edme 
displayed his well-known features to the boat- 
man. 

^^Ho! ho!" said he, ^^what are you doing 
here?" 

Before Edme had lime to answer, the men were 
all landed, and came up close to him. 

^^Ah!" said one of them, ^^are you awake 
now?" 

" Do you know this boatman ?" inquired another 
surprised at the apparent recognition between him 
and the child. 

^^ What farce is this ? To be sure we know one 
another," said Carrouge. "And where did you 
become acquainted with little Lauzun ?" inquired 
the third. 

" I know nothing about little Lauzun," replied 
the boatman. 

" Come, no more words," said the first who had 
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Spoken, leading up a horse, on which he was going 
to lift the child. 

<< Let me alone, will you !" said he, straggling to 
get away. 

"What! you are going to rebel!" said an- 
other ; " you had better come quietly, I can tell 
you;" and he approached Edme in a threatening 
manner, but the boatman Carrouge came between 
them. 

" Stop 1^ moment,*' said he ; " do as you please 
with little Lauzun; I know nothing about him, 
and it is no business of mine ; but as to this boy, 
it is quite another affair : he is a neighbor's son, 
and belongs to this place ; any one who touches him 
will have to fight me and every inhabitant of the 
village," 

"What!" exclaimed one of the men, "this 
boy " 

" Is the orphan child of Pierre Champion, and 
his cottage is here, close by." 

The sound of the voices had brought out Marcel, 
who, uneasy at his brother's absence, had sat up 
watching for him. Edme threw himself into his 
brother's arms, who looked quite amazed at seeing 
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him dressed out in fine clothes, and sarrounded by 
strangers. 

<< Let US go home, and I will explain eyeiything 
to yon," said Edme. Then, turning to the robbers, 
he said: ^^Thus, gentlemen, your idcked plots 
have been frostrated, and the good God has made 
use of one of the weakest of his creatures to baffle 
the efforts of the strong. Little Lauzun is now in 
safety." 

There can be but little doubt that when the rob- 
bers found themselves disappointed of their prey, 
they would have taken some rerenge on Edme had 
he been alone ; as it was, they were afraid to molest 
him, although they were three in number — ^thus 
proving that rogues are always cowards. They 
contented themselves with muttering a few re- 
proaches as they went o^ which Edme, his brother, 
and the boatman disdained to notice. ' 

The little adventure above related seemed to give 
new life and energy to Edme. Usually so sad and 
silent since the death of his parents, he now spoke 
and moved with a degree of animation that quite 
surprised Marcel ; then again, in the evenings he 
would sit silent, and appear to be buried in deep 
thought. His brother roused him from one of 
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these reveries by asking him what he was thinking 
about. 

^^I am thinking," replied Edme, ^Uhat I should 
like to leave this place." 

" Leave this place ! Leave me! What can you be 
dreaming about, you silly child ?" 

^^ Listen to me. Marcel," he resumed; ^^ though 
I am but a child, I can recollect my father, after 
toiling for a whole day, bringing home no more 
than a few sous for the support of the whole family ; 
I have seen my mother weep and deny herself 
bread that she might have the more to give us ; 
and I have heard you. Marcel, say you were not 
hungry, because I complained of not having enough. 
I have seen father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
all dying from their miseries, till there are now 
only two of us left. Well, the great lady I took 
across the water told me to come and see her in 
Paris. ^ Come,' she said, ^ to the Hotel de Lauzun, 
rue Tiquetonne, and you shall be well received.'- 1 
shall never forget her words if I were to live for a 
hundred years. Well, Marcel, I saved the lady's 
child, and she will be grateful. Now, do not inter- 
rupt me," said he, seeing that his brother was about 
to speak ; ^^ let me tell you all I think, and then 
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you oan answer me afterwards. I have done this 
lady a great service, and she wishes to do one for 
me in return. Well, then, I will go to her honse 
in Paris, and when she asks me what she shall do 
for me, I will only ask two things ; that will not he 
too much, will it. Marcel ? First, I will ask her to 
send for yon, for without yon I could not he happy; 
then the second thing would he to put me to a 
trade, for I would rather be any thing than a boat- 
man ; then I will work very hard to become rich, 
and have you to live with me, and we shall be so 
happy, Marcel, so very happy. I shall have only 
one regret, and that will be, not having our dear 
father and mother with us to make them happy 
too." 

Here the child ceased speaking, saddened by the 
last painful recollection. Marcel listened with a 
smile to the bright vi^ons of his brother's fancy, for 
though he was but eighteen, and had never been 
far from his native village, yet he knew by experi- 
ence that the rich are sometimes forgetful, and that 
the happy have often little sympathy for evils they 
have never felt ; still, not wishing to quench alto- 
gether the ardor of his young mind, he merely re- 
plied; '^Edme, our parents, and all our family are 
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buried here — ^would you not like to remain near 
them ?" 

" Their bodies are buried here, it is true," said 
Edme ; " but their spirits, I hope, are in heaven, 
and I shall be as near them in Paris as at Chatel- . 
Censoir." 

"Then you really wish to leave me," said 
Marcel, taking his hand kindly ; " and this cottage 
in which you were born, and the boat that supports 
us?" 

" Oh ! as for the boat, I shall not regret that ; 
but only think. Marcel, of the Hotel de Lauzun 
where I am invited, and the rich lady who expects 
me there." • 

" And who, perhaps, will never think more about 
you," said his brother. 

" Can people forget those who have done them 
any good ? But for me. Marcel, her son would now 
be in the hands of those robbers." 

" Then you must remember that you are but eight 
years old, and I promised my mother, on her death- 
bed, that I would watch over you ; so I cannot allow 
you to go alone to Paris." 

" Well, if I am but eight years, I am not quite a 
simpleton. I know how to read, write, and cipher, 
17 
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and if I had not some sense the people of the Tillage 
wonld not always be calling me to assist them in 
their difficulties : it is ^Edme, come and read this 
letter for me ;' 'Edme, come and help me to mrite 
an answer ;' it is nothing but Edme here and Edme 
there. Besides, I am not going to a strange place, 
where nobody knows me ; I am going to a great 
lady who has invited me to her house, and who I 
know will be expecting me. And now, Marcel, haye 
yon nothing more to say." 

^^ I can only say, Edme," replied his brother, ^^that 
life is certainly yery uncomfortable here, and per- 
haps you are right in wishing to seek your fortune 
elsewhere. It is possible that yon may be kindly 
received at the Hotel de Lauzun ; if not, you have 
only to return 'here, where yon are sure of a heAtj 
welcome to your father's cottage. But now let us 
retire to rest ; to-morrow w^^will visit our parents' 
graves, and commend ourselves to God for His 
direction." 

The next morning Marcel accompanied his bro- 
ther to the village churchyard, where, side by 
side, were laid the bodies of those dear parents who 
had lived and suffered together. Edme fell on his 
knees and wept bitterly over their graves ; but so 
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far was his grief from changing his purpose, that 
the recollection of their poverty rather served to 
strengthen it. The brothers then went to visit an 
old schoolmaster in the village, who not only ap- 
proved of Edme's determination, but also assisted 
him with a present of a pair of shoes and a six^frano 
piece. 

Edme took an affectionate leave of all his friends 
and neighbors, amongst whom he was an especial 
favorite, and prepared to set off on the following 
morning, the village carman having kindly promised 
to take charge of him, and give him a seat in his 
cart to Paris. 

The good-natured carman did more than he pro- 
mised for the little orphan boy, never allowing him 
to break in upon his six-franc piece, but gladly 
sharing with, him both«his meals and his bed, nor 
did he part with him until he provided a guide to 
conduct him to the Hotel de Lauzun in the rue Ti- 
quetonne. 



BDME CHAMPION. 
CHAPTER n. 

Whbh Edme had taken leave of his conductor, he 
knocked loudly and idth a joyous heart at the gate 
of that hotel in which he anticipated nothing hut 
happiness and success. The gate was instantly 
opened, and he entered a large court ; but not see- 
ing any person to whom he could apply, he was 
walking forward to the steps of a handsome house 
that stood before him, when he heard a sharp voice 
calling after him : ^^ Well, little fellow, what do you 
want ? Are you going to enter the people's houses 
without speaking to the porter ?" 

Edme turned, and observed a woman sitting at 
the window of a little lodge, which had been con- 
cealed by the gate as it opened. She was very 
(196) 
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plainly attired, but Edme instantly recognised 
her. 

" It is I !" said he, entering the lodge, and going 
up to her with great simplicity. 

" And who are you V she replied, looking rather 
angry at his apparent audacity. 

" Do you not know me ? I remember you quite 
well ; you are the lady I brought over the water in 
the boat, and that I thought was a princess. Where 
is the little boy ? I have brought him his clothes ;" 
and as Edme spoke he opened a little bundle and 
displayed to the astonished portress the hat and 
dress of her little protege. . 

The woman's countenance instantly changed. 

*' What ! is it you, my dear boy T* she exclaimed, 
pressing him in her arms; "is it you? I am 
truly glad to see you, and if you will stay with me 
I will take care of you till the duke returns. He 
has been suddenly recalled to join the army; and 
his mother, who had come h6re to meet him and to 
see her grandson, has gone back to her chateau in 
Vendee, and taken the child with her. But never 
mind, you shall be my boy, for the present, and 
shall want for nothing. My lodge boy is leaving 
me, and you shall have his place. You will not 
17* 
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haye much to do, only to pull the string of the gate, 
to sweep the steps in front of the house, and to go 
of errands; and, never fear, you shall want for 
nothing." 

At every word the woman spoke, the countenance 
of poor Edme became more and more overcast. 
Here then was the folfilment of all his bright visions 
of wealth and honor; his grand princess had 
changed into a domestic servant, and his grand 
preferment to pull the lodge string, to sweep the 
steps, to be in fact the servant of the portress. 
Tears filled the eyes of the poor boy, who, never- 
theless endeavored to bear his disappointment man- 
fully, merely replying to her long speech ; " Ton 
are very kind, madam." 

The portress left him to go and call in some of 
her neighbors, to whom she had related her adven- 
tures at Ghatel-Censoir, to come and see the little 
boatman whose presence of mind had saved her foster 
child. During her absence the little traveller, who 
had expected to be received at least by a duchess, 
learned 'from the little lodge boy whom he was to 
replace, that the Duchess de Lauzun was dead, that 
the duke was not expected back to Paris for a long 
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time, and that the hotel was about to be let to. 
strangers. ^ 

Notwithstanding the disappointment of poor 
Edme, he endeavored to fulfil the duties of his 
new station with alacrity ; the portress was very 
kind to him, and his evenings were generally spent 
in reading aloud to her and some of her friends. 
But in spite of all his attempts to be cheerful, the 
tears would at times roll down his cheeks at the 
recollection of his brother at home, and the demoli- 
tion of the castles in the air which his imagination 
had piled. 

It happened one day that a lady in his neighbor- 
hood, who had taken notice of his constant alacrity 
and attentive behavior, discovered him in one of 
the melancholy moods we have described. She felt 
interested for the simple country-looking boy, and 
interrogated him as to the cause of his distress. 
Edme at once related his whole history, the adveuf- 
ture in the boat, his journey to Paris, his hopes, and 
his disappointment. 

"And what is it you wish to do ?" inquired the 
lady. 

^^ To get a trade, madam." 

** What trade would you like ?" 
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** I have no choice, madam ; any one by which I 
could earn enough to bring my brother to me." ' 

The lady reflected for a few moments, and then 
said : '^ I do not live in Paris, I am only here for a 
short time, and would not be sorry to leave a me- 
morial of my visit ; would you like to be bound to a 
jeweller ?" 

"I should like it very much," replied the boy. 

The lady then gave him her address, and desired 
him to come to her the next morning. 

Edme was punctual to his appointment, and the 
kind lady who took such an interest in him, accom- 
panied him to the house of a celebrated working 
jeweller, to whom she presented her protege^ request- 
ing to know his terms for taking an apprentice. 
The jeweller said his terms were five hundred livres 
for three years. 

The lady signed the agreement with the name of 
De Tessier, and paid the money ; this was all that 
Edme ever saw or heard of his benefactress. 

The trials of our poor little hero were, however, by 
no means at an end. Unhappily the first years of 
the apprenticeship of children are too often em- 
ployed in going the messages of the shop; and 
Edme's master, seeing that he had neither father 
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nor friend to look after him, instead of instructing 
him in the business which he had pledged himself 
to teach, allowed him only the occupation of a 
servant. 

At first Edme submitted quietly, hoping that 
when his work was done, he should have a few 
hours in the afternoon to acquire some knowledge 
of his trade ; but it was a vain hope, he was for- 
bidden to enter the workshop, and if occasionally 
he slipped in to try and pick up some idea of the 
business, he was turned out and even sometimes 
beaten 

The poor boy did not know what to do ; he had 
no acquaintance in Paris except the portress, and 
she advised him to remain where he was until she 
could communicate with the duke, who she was sure 
would not allow him to be ill-treated. Edme en- 
deavored to follow her advice ; but one day being 
threatened with severe punishment if he failed to 
attend well a]; table when a large company was ex- 
pected, his indignation got the better of his pru- 
dence ; he was of a strong and independent mind, 
and feeling the injustice of his master's treatment, 
and the total neglect on his part of the contract be- 
tween them^ he took the opportunity, when his 
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master was engaged with his company, to escape 
out of the house ; he knew not whither to go, but to 
get beyond the reach of his unjust and cruel master 
was all he cared for, and so he fled, he knew not 
whither. 

In this respect, much as we may sympathize with 
Edme Champion, we can scarcely approve of his 
proceedings. When in trouble we ought to wait 
patiently God's time of deliverance, instead of 
having recourse to irregular means of rescuing our- 
selves. 

Edme left the city, and ran some distance into 
the country, when, overcome by fatigue and the 
dread of pursuit, he threw himself on the ground 
under some trees to rest. He had not eaten any 
thing since early in the morning, and now hunger 
was added to his other sufferings. There was no 
dwelling near him, and no prospect of succor for 
the night ; he ventured out of his hiding-place, and 
having read of people who had sometimes been com- 
pelled to subsist upon roots and berries, he began 
to search about to try and discover something of the 
kind. 

After a litde time he came to a turnip field, when, 
without thinking of any harm, or even supposing that 
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any person would have the wish to prevent him, he 
palled up two or three roots, which with a glad 
heart he cleared from the earth and commenced 
eating. He had just finished the first, when, without 
having heard any one approach, he felt himself 
suddenly seized by the ear, while a rough voice ex- 
claimed : 

^^ So I have caught you stealing the turnips, you 
young thief ! you shall be sent to prison immedi- 
ately." 

Surprised and terrified, Edme dropped the turnips 
on the ground ; he made no excuse, no attempt to 
palliate his fault, for he had not even thought that 
he was committing a fault ; he could only repeat in 
a frightened tone : " A thief ! I a thief !" 

"No, truly," said the watchman; "this field, I 
suppose, became yours by chance." 

"Certainly not, sir," replied Edme, respect- 
fully. 

" Well, then, what business had you in it ?" 
I ** You saw what I was doing, sir ; I pulled a few 
turnips to eat." 

"Oh! then you are not ashamed to acknow* 
ledge it!" 

" Why, sir, what harm was there in it 7" 
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^^The harm was to steal," replied the man, 
roughly. 

'^ To steal !'* repeated Edme in a voice of terror. 
^' Oh ! sir, do not say I stole; I would rather die 
than steal" 

^ I do not know what else to call taking other 
people's things without leave." 

^^ Oh ! I was so hungry !" said the child, burst- 
ing into tears. ^^ I had not eaten any thing since 
early this morning, and indeed, sir, I did not think 
that I was doing wrong ; however, I beg your pardon 
for touching them ; I have only eaten one, sir, *and 
if you will wait for a few days I will write to my 
brother in the country, and he will pay for wh^t I 
have pulled." 

Edine felt the hand which held him relax its grasp ; 
and trusting he should find forgiveness for his in- 
voluntary fault, he said : " You will not punish me 
as a thief, sir, I hope." 

" Tell me the exact truth as to what brought you 
here, and then I shall know whether you deserve 
any indulgence or not.*' 

Edme related his story with so much candor and 
dmplidty that the watchman, who was moved by the 
real sorrow of the boy, and the apparent truth of his 
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statement, took him home with him, and gave him 
his supper and a bed for the night 

In the morning Edme returned to the protection 
of his friend the portress, who havmg communicated 
with the duke, he was bj the duke's desire bound 
to M. Martial de Poilly, one of the most celebrated 
jewellers in Paris. His agreement with his former 
master was cancelled. 

In a short time Edme became a general favorite 
in the establishment of M. de Poilly. Honest and 
intelligent, active and devoted to his business, he 
soon obtained the confidence of his master, while 
his obliging manners gained him the good- will of 
every one. He was now in as great a state of hap- 
piness as his most sanguine wishes could have an- 
ticipated. J 

Honored by the patronage of the duke de Lauzun, 
who, having at last recognised his services to his 
child, allowed him a small salary for his personal 
expenses ; apprenticed to a kind and benevolent 
master, who had the discrimination to perceive in 
the little orphan committed to his charge, the seeds 
of a noble character ; Edme had little to wish for. 
He kept up a constant correspondence with his 
brother, and anxiously looked forward to the time 
18 
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when he should be able to bring him to liye with 
him, nor did he neglect to send him assistance 
whenever he had it in his power. 

Edme was thns happily circmnstanced, when one 
day, as he was walking very qnickly over Pont-Nenf 
on his retom from executing a commission, he ob- 
served a wretched-looking little boy lying on the 
side of the pavement, whom every one passed by 
without notice. 

Edme was hastening on like the rest, for it was a 
cold winter's day, when it occurred to him that 
perhaps the poor boy might be hungry. He recol- 
lected the day of his own flight from his first master, 
and all that he had suffered, and he turned back 
again to the boy. At first he thought he was asleep, 
but on a closer examination he perceived that his 
countenance exhibited an unnatural paleness, and 
that he appeared to be in a faint. 

Edme stooped down and took his hand, which was 
deadly cold. ' 

^' Poor little feUow," said he, ^^ you are suffering 
from cold and hunger." 

The boy opened his eyes and looked at him, but 
was unable to rise. Edme recollected that there 
was a rextawrateur just at the other side of the 
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bridge, and lifting the boy in his arms he carried 
him into the shop and desired some wine to be 
warmed for him. 

When the little boy had swallowed the wine, he 
became mnch reviyed, and no longer feeling the ex- 
haustion from which he had suffered, he refused to 
eat the food which was afterwards given to him, but 
turned from it and burst into tears. 

Delicate minds have an instinctive insight into the 
feelings of others, and Edme rightly conjecturing 
those of the child, whispered to him, " You would 
rather carry this food home with you, would you 
notr 

The boy made no answer, but a gleam of satisfac- 
tion brightened up his pallid countenance. 

"How many have you in family?" inquired 
Edme. 

"Three, besides myself; my mother and two 
little brothers." 

" Have you no father?" said Edme. 

" He is sick in the hospital," replied the poor 
little boy. 

" Show me where your mother lives," said Edme ; 
and telling the shop-boy to follow them with a little 
basket of provisions, he accompanied the boy to his 
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home. In a garret of an old dilapidated house, in 
one of those wretched streets of the capital where 
dirt and misery abound, lay a poor sickly-looking 
woman and two young children, on a bed of straw 
on the floor, the little ones looking as pale and ema- 
ciated as their mother. The first words uttered by 
the poor woman, on seeing her son enter, followed 
by a well-dressed young gentleman and a boy car- 
rying a basket of provisions, were : ^^ Oh Antoine, 
I fear you have been begging." 

'^ No, indeed, he has not," said Edme, taking the 
things from the basket, and placing them beside 
her ; "but I saw that he was in need himself, and 
I asked him about you." 

The woman told her story, and the cause of her 
distress. Her husband was a mason, who had some 
weeks since fallen from a scaffolding and broken 
his leg ; he was then in the hospital, and she feared 
it would be a long time before he would be able to 
follow his trade again. She was in bad health, and 
two young children, was unable to do anything for 
their support ; she had sold one article after an- 
other to procure food, till she was reduced to her 
present state of destitution. Antoine did what he 
could for them, and went out every day in hopes 
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of being able to pick up some odd jobs, such as 
going messages or holding a gentleman's horse ; but 
these opportunities seldom occurred, and he as well 
as the rest suffered from* the want of sufficient 
food. 

Edme promised to give them a little help every 
week, until her husband was able to return to his 
work ; but the little boy exclaimed : " Oh, sir ! let 
me earn it, else my mother will not like to take it." 

" Very well," said Edme, " henceforth you are 
my servant, and I shall expect you to attend me 
daily." 

He then told the lad where he lived, and took his 



Strange as these incidents will sound in English 
ears, they were in strict keeping with the future 
remarkable career of Edme Champion; but we 
must not anticipate. As he descended the stairs 
of this miserable dwelling, he could scarcely help 
exclaiming aloud : " Oh ! how happy are the rich 
who can give when they please and what they 
please !" 

The satisfaction Edme felt in having been able 
to relieve this poor . family was not unmixed with 
uneasiness as to what his master would say, when 
18* 
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the boy sliotild make his appearance at his house ; 
what would he think of his having engaged a ser- 
yant ? He was turning over in his mind the next 
morning how he should mention the circumstances 
to M. de Poilly, and excuse himself for what he had 
80 hastily done, when that gentleman entered the 
workshop, followed by the unconscious cause of his. 
imeasiness. 

"Edme," said he, "here is a boy who declares 
that you have engaged him as a servant." 

" He says the truth, sir," replied Edme, blushing 
the deepest crimson. 

" And when did you begin to require the assist- 
ance of a servant, my boy V* inquired his astonished 
master. 

'^It is not I who require his assistance, sir," 
said Edme, " but he that requires mine." 

*^ That makes a difference certainly," replied M. 
de Poilly, in a tone of so much kindness that 
Edme, who had hitherto kept his eyes upon the 
ground, now ventured to look up into his master's 
face. 

" And now tell me, Edme," he continued, " what 
wages you have promised him ?" 

" Why do you ask me that, sir?" 
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" That I may double them," replied his generous 
master. 

Edme threw himself into his arms : " Oh, sir !" 
said he, " the mother and two little brothers of that 
poor boy were like himself perishing with hunger in 
a garret." 

^' You did quite right, Edme ; and in future let 
me be a sharer in your works of charity, as you 
shall from this day be in my business." 

Some years after this, M. de Poilly retired from 
business, and went to reside in England. Edme 
Champion then became head of one of the j&rst es- 
tablishments in' Paris, and married Mademoiselle 
Jobbe, the daughter of a jeweller in Versailles, who, 
though she did not bring him much worldly wealth, 
was possessed of many estimable qualities both of 
mind and heart. 

By a series of those yicLssitudes to which com- 
mercial people are always exposed, and which the 
revolution of 1793 rendered almost universal. 
Champion lost all that it had taken him years of 
labor to acquire. Summoning religion and forti- 
tude to his aid, the deermined to commence the 
world again, without applying to any person for 
assistance. He was surprised one morning by a 
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Yisit from Mr. Bellancourt, the engraver, a person 
with whom he had scarcely any acquaintance. 

"Monsieur Champion," said he, "I understand 
that you have shared the general ruin, and are be- 
come a bankrupt. You will require capital to re- 
commence your business. I have eighty thousand 
francs which are at your service." 

"Sir," replied Champion, much astonished, <<I 
have no security to offer you for such a sum." 

" Pardon me, sir, you have the very best that I 
could get — ^your character ; and for the interest of 
my money, I solicit your friendship." 

It would be pleasing if we could more frequently 
meet with traits of this kind, men holding each 
other in such high esteem that one would entrust his 
wealth to the integrity of another, and that other 
holding his word to be as sacred as his bond. 

The brilliant court of Bonaparte brought precious 
stones and jewelry of every description into such 
request that Champion speedily more than reco- 
vered his losses. To exemplary probity, indefati- 
gable industry, and strict economy. Champion was 
indebted for that fortune of which he made so noble 
a use. 

There can be few in Paris who have not heard 
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of that person who for many years was designated 
by the title of the man au Petit Manteau Bleu; 
that person whom the first frosts of winter brought 
upon Pont-Neuf, with boilers of hot soup and yege- 
tables, cartloads of wood, and many other comforts 
for the poor, which he distributed with his own 
hands. He selected this spot as the scene of his 
benevolent exertions, in commemoration of its being 
the place where he had first enjoyed the happiness 
of being able to relieve a fellow-creature. 

The name of Edme Champion will long live in 
the hearts of thousands whom it has been his pri- 
vilege to relieve ; and if it has not acquired a bril- 
liant celebrity, it has obtained what must have been 
more satifactory to his own feelings, and more ac- 
ceptable to his Divine Master, " the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish." 

The man in the little blue mantle was at his post 
but a short time since ; unlike the swallows that 
appear in spring, and depart with the fine weather, 
it was the severe weather that brought him out. It 
was not at the parties of the rich, or the houses of 
the great that he was to be found, but amidst those 
who were sufiFering and who required his aid ; it was 
on Pont-Neuf, surrounded and blessed by those 
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whose misery he was relieying. He purchased all 
the woods which surrounded Chatel-Censoir, and 
the cuttings of these woods were distributed to the 
poor. In 1832, he was presented with the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 



An idea of Edme Champion's charities may be 
formed from the following account of him, which ap- 
peared a short time ago in a contemporary period- 
ical : — " The ragged prowling wretches who ulcerate 
Paris would wait patiently for hours on his track, 
and catching sight of his well-known blue cloak in 
the distance, would say, ^ Ah, here comes little blue 
mantle. We are going to get something to eat !' 
Waistcoats and shoes were, however, his specialities. 
A benumbed wretch would be shivering in a gate- 
way, tightly embracing his bare chest with his 
shrunken arms : Little Blue Mantle would collar 
him fiercely ; force him severely into a warm woollen 
waistcoat ; and, before the man could thank him. 
Little Blue Mantle would be a hundred yards away, 
brandishing his soup-jugs. A little half-congealed 
atomy of a girl would be crying on a door-step, her 
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poor shoeless feet quite violet with the pitiless cold: 
incontinently she would be caught up from behind, 
seated on a pair of friendly knees, told half a merry 
story f and, in a minute after, left staggering in 
the unwonted luxury of a whole pair of shoes. I 
need not say that this man was adored by the poor ; 
that mothers brought their children to him for a 
benediction ; that in the awful habitations he almost 
alone ventured into, thieves and murderers would 
have rent each other in pieces before they would 
have suffered a hair of his head to be touched. I 
have conversed with a gentleman who assured me 
that, on one occasion, a great hulking savage giant 
of a horse-slaughterer, the terror even of his savage 
quarter, fell on his knees before him, and exclaimed, 
(with perfect French bombast,) but with perfect 
sincerity, ^ And is it possible that such a man can 
walk on earth f He expected to see full-fledged 
wings sprout from the Little Blue Mantle," 

Monsieur Champion died, since the above was 
written, in the early part of June, 1852, after a few 
day's illness, aged eighty-nine years, deeply and 
deservedly lamented. His little blue mantle, so well 
known to the poor of Paris, decorated his coffin. 

The above biography was published, we may ob- 
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Bervej during his lifetime, by Madame Foa, who it is 
supposed was a friend of Edme Champion, and 
therefore in a position to know the singular facta 
of his history. 

When the reading of Edme Champion was finished. 
Uncle Pratt said, 

^^ Is not truth stranger than fiction ? Can any- 
thing be more romantic than the transformation of 
this poor little obscure country boy into one of the 
wealthiest, best known, and most respected persons 
in Paris ? And obsenre, too, the whole affair turns 
upon his presence of mind in personating the duke's 
son.*' 

<' Presence of mind often makes a man's for- 
tune," observed my father, ^^ and it might have made 
Edme's fortune afterwards, if this occasion had 
been missed." 

"I don't believe it," said Uncle Pratt, "but it 
is never of any use to speculate on what might 
have happened, if something else had not hap- 
'pened." 

" Edme had great force of character at any rate," 
said my mother. 

" That is necessary," said my father, " to achieve 
distinction in any walk of life." 
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"And yet," I observed, "we often see instances 
of persons making quite a figure in the world, who 
are possessed of little talent, but hare been singn* 
larly favored by /the circumstances of their lives/* 

" Very true," said Uncle Pratt, " but the dis- 
tinction they acquire is simply that of position. 
Beal, solid distinction can only be attained by the 
qualities of one's personal character." 



19 



THE WIDOW. 

"I HAVE been yisiting poor widow Jones," said 
my mother as we were conversing last evening, 
<< she seems quite inconsolable at the loss of her 
little boy." 

"What, little Charley?" said Jane, "is that 
beautiful little fellow dead?" 

*' Yes, Jane," said my mother, "you will pat his 
little curly head no more. Those golden locks are 
lying in the grave. Those sparkling blue eyes are 
closed forever." 

<^I do not wonder that she is inconsolable," 
said Jane. " I should think her heart would break." 

" Still, my dear, a Christain woman should be 
resigned to the Divine will. She should not grieve 
as those without hope," said mother. 
(218) 
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"Upon reflection," said Jane, "I think there 
was some reason to be apprehensive about little 
Charley's future, if he had lived to grow up. He 
was very impulsive and self-willed ; and there was 
no father to restrain him. His mother indulged 
every wish of his." 

" That is not training up a child in the way he 
should go," said my mother. " She should read thsit 
little story of the Mother's Lesson." 

I inquired what the story was and received it 
from my mother as follows. 



THE MOTHER'S LESSON. 

'TwAS night when a bereaved mother lay tossing 
on her bed in all the feverish restlessness of nn- 
sanctified sorrow. Sleep had fled far from her 
weary eyelids, and her grief-burdened heart refused 
to send up from its troubled fountains the refresh- 
ing stream of prayer. 

The deep stillness that rested on the hushed earth 
was broken by the saddest of all sounds, the bitter 
wailings of a mother weeping for her children, and 
** refusing to be comforted because they are not." 

" Oh, woe, woe is me !" was the piteous cry of 
that breaking heart, and the piercing sound went 
up to {he still heavens ; but they looked calmly 
(220) 
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down in their starry beauty, and seemed to hear it 
not. 

And thus slowly, passed the long weary hours 
of the night, and naught was heard save the solemn 
chiming of the clock, telling, with iron tongue that 
man was drawing hourly nearer to the quiet grave. 
And as the mourner lay listening to Time's slow, 
measured strokes, memory was busy with the images 
of the loved and lost. Again they were before her 
in aU their youthful beauty ; she heard their glee- 
ful voices and felt their fond caresses. The night 
wind swept coolingly into the casement, and, as it 
touched her j;hrobbing brow, it seemed like the soft 
kisses of her loving children. 

Poor mourner ! Gould earth furnish no magic 
mirror in which thou couldst always see the dead 
living ? Oh no ! for as melts the fleecy cloud jnto 
the blue depths of heaven, so passed away the 
blessed vision ; and seeing but the coffin and the 
shroud, again rose on the air those tones of des- 
pairing anguish — " Woe is me ! my sons are dead !" 

Then softly and sweetly sounded forth the matin- 
chimes, blending their holy music with the anguished 
cries of the bereaved mother. In the midst of her 

sorrow, she heard the bells' sweet harmony, and, 
19* 
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tearing her sleepless couch, walked forth into the 
refreshing air. Morning was breaking cold and 
grey over the earth, and the stars were growing 
pale at the approaching monarch of the day. 

Slowly walks the mourner through the yet sleep- 
ing woods, whose flowers are folded in silence, and 
whose birds give forth no carols. She reaches the 
antique church and enters the sacred doors. A 
mysterious light — light that is almost shade — ^is 
brooding over the holy aisles, clothing in shadowy 
garments the pale images of departed saints, wrap- 
ping in mantle of dimness the carved sepulchre^ 
throwing strange gleams over the tall white columns 
and embracing with pale arms cross and picture 
and antique shrine. In the midst of this mysterious 
light kneel a silent company ; each head is bowed 
on the clasped hands, and no sound is heard save a 
deep, far distant murmuring, like the voice of the 
mighty wind when it passes through the leaves of 
the darky old pines, dwelling in some dim, solemn 
woods. 

Suddenly every head is lifted, and the mourner 
sees in that vast company friends who had been 
sleeping long years in the silent tomb. All were 
there again ; the friend of her cloudless childhood. 
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•who went down to death's cold chambers in all her 
stainless beauty, sinking into the grave as pure as 
the snow flake that falls to the earth. And there 
was the sister of her home and heart, the tried 
friend of sorrow's shaded hours, who in dying left a 
mighty void that time could never fill. And there 
were the "mighty dead," they whose footsteps, 
when living, tracked the world with light — flight 
that now shed a halo over their graves. And there 
were the meek, patient ones of the earth, pale mar- 
tyrs to sorrow, who struggled hopefully through 
the dim vapors that sorround the world, and met 
as a reward the ineffable brightness of heaven. 
They were all here, all who had passed from earth 
amidst a fond tribute of tears and regrets. 

All were here save two ; these two the most 
dearly-loved among the precious company of the 
dead : and wildly scanning the pale group, the mo- 
ther called aloud, as she missed her children — " Oh, 
my sons ! my sons ! would that I could see them 
but once again 1" 

Then arose a loud voice ; and it said, " Look to 
the east ;" and the weeping mother looked. 

Oh, dreadful sight ! there, by the sacred altar^ 
rested a block and a fearful wheel. Stretched on 
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these dre'adfol instmments of doom, in the coarse 
garb of the prison, irrestling fiercely with death in 
its most awful form, were two iK>or youths ; and in 
their wan countenance, where crime and grief had 
traeed their fearful march, the mother recognized 
her lost sons. 

Dismayed, heart sick, despairing, she stands 
motionless ; and a deep silence is again broken by 
a voice speaking these words — ^' Mourner, whose 
every tone is a murmur at Heaven's will, whose 
every expression is a doubt of God's love, let this 
teach thee a mighty truth. See the dark path 
of crime they might have trod ; see the agony, the 
shame, the maternal anguish that might have swept 
like a desolating tempest over thy heart ! Then 
thank thy God, in a burst of fervent praise, that 
he took them in unsullied youth from a world of sin 
to a place of safe refuge." 

The voice ceased, and darkness fell like a pall 
on the marble floor ; but through the arched windows 
came streaming the pale moonlight, and beneath 
its holy rays the mother knelt and prayed. There 
fell on her heart a blessed calm, as a voice whis- 
pered to the troubled waves of sorrow, ^^ Peace, be 
BtilL" 
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And the angel of death stole softly in, and sealed 
her pale lips forever; whilst repentance and resig- 
nation were breathing from them the music of 
prayer. , 

Oh, weeping mother ! who art hanging garlands 
of sorrow ever fresh over thy children's tombs, take 
to thy bereaved heart, and ponder well, this " Mo- 
ther's Lesson!" 



FAARTiY UNION. 

** One tiling," said uncle Pratt to me, yesterday, 
^* One thing I have to be thankful for ; and that is 
that all the numerous members of the family to 
which you and I, Ned, belong, have always been 
firmly united together in friendship and good wilL 
There has never been the slightest indications of a 
family feud between us. Just observe, Ned, how 
unhappy these Burlingtons are making themselves, 
quarrelling and going to law about their father's 
estate. I am out of all patience with them. I had 
rather make it up at once, than receive thousands 
of dollars in fees for carrying on a lawsuit which is 
a disgrace to all concerned. 

^^Where a family is united they are not only happy, 
(226) 
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but generally prosperous. I have known a man 
peril his whole estate to help a brother out of a 
scrape, and he made a heap of money by it in the 
end. I have known brothers ruined by helping 
their brothers ; and yet considered themselves re- 
paid by the preservation of family concord. Bat I 
have never known a divided family that were happy 
and prosperous. And this reminds me of that story 
of the Family Feud which I was reading yesterday. 
Here it is. 



THE FATVTTTiY FEUD. 

<< Blaneshibb. — ^To be sold by public auction in 
July (next unless an acceptable offer be previously 
made) a valuable freehold estate, called Brook Yale, 

containing acres of rich pasture land, with a 

capital residence in good repair, situated in a park- 
like meadow, with good gardens, stables, kc. The 

estate is on the London road, between and ^ 

and is within a five hours' journey from the metro- 
polis. To a gentleman fond of rural life this pro- 
perty affords great advantages," etc, etc. We need 
not quote the advertisement to the end. 

Whether an ^'acceptable offer" was made, thus 
obviating the necessity for a '^ public auction ;" or 
(228) 
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for how much this " valuable freehold estate" was 
sold ; or who bought it, by auction or otherwise, is 
nothing to our present purpose— which is, to draw 
back the curtain a little, and explain, what does not 
meet the eye in our advertisement, how Brook Vale 
estate got into the market. In other words, we 
intend to trace, with due brevity, the troubled 
course of 9k family feud. 

More than thirty years earlier than the date of 
our advertisement Brook Vale was owned and inhabi- 
ted by a kind and genial old man, whose former 
industry, joined with a few prudent and successful 
speculations, had raised him from a comparatively 
poor and humble condition to one of positive wealth ; 
and while yet gray hairs were but here and there 
upon him, he had retired from business, become the 
owner of the Brook Vale estate, and thenceforward 
lived the life that thousands toil for, and wish for, 
and sigh for, in vain. 

One fine evening in summer, a party of young 
people met at Brook Vale to celebrate the birth- 
day of one of its inmates Amy Hall, the orphan 
niece and adopted child of its owner, who was an un- 
married man ; and among the visitors were two of 
Amy's cousins, Alfred and George Hammond. It 
20 
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18 hardly oorreet, howerer, to speak of these bro- 
thers as visitors ; for by them, in conjimctioii with 
their cousin, and the consent of their kind relatiTe, 
Hie fete had been arranged, and they were rather 
the inviters than the invited. 

If instead of a short sketch, we w^e disposed to 
write a long story, we mi^ht digress hw e, to give 
the antecedent history of Alfred and George Ham- 
mond, from their childhood upward ; bat our readers 
most be content with knowing that they were at 
this time of the several ages of nineteen and twenty; 
that their father, a small tenant farmer in a distant 
part of the country, was of a character different, in 
many respects, from the retired tradesman, and was 
sustained in his position, mainly by the generosity 
of his brother; that the two youths had been edu- 
cated and put out into the world at their uncle's 
expense, Alfred, the elder as the pupil and assistant 
of a farmer and grazier, whose lands bordered upon 
Brook Yale ; and Creorge, as the apprentice of a 
miller not for off. 

To this explanation may be added that, as these 
two youths and their cousin Amy were the nearest 
relations of old Mr. Hammond, so there was every 
reason to believe that, at his death, idienever that 
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might occur, they would jointly inherit his property ; 
and that meanwhile, he would complete what he 
had begun by starting the brothers in business as 
opportunity served, and would also be prepared 
with a handsome dowry, if his niece should choose . 
to enter ^' the holy state of matrimony." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, under such 
favorable circumstances, and especially as the 
young people were, in many respects, pleasing and 
attractive, they had many firiends ; and that Amy's 
birth-day party was as large as she and her cousins 
chose to make it. 

It is not our intention to describe the guests who 
assembled that evening at &ook Yale, nor the 
amusements in which they joined ; but it is needful, 
as part and parcel of our sketch, to advert to an inci- 
dent which cast a shade of unhappiness over the 
party of pleasure, and brought out the first mani- 
festations of the family feud which was hereafter 
to cast a bHght upon Brook Vale. 

Amy was fond of music ; she had a soft musical 
voice, pure taste, and a good ear : it was pleasant 
at any time to hear the simple carrollings, merry 
or plaintive as the mood of the moment might be, 
of the interesting orphan girl ; and her uncle was 
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delighted with this gentle songstresB, with her << wood 
notes wild." 

Her cousins, too^had some slight musical attain- 
ments ; and as Brook Vale was as much their home 
as the/ chose to make it, and Amy had grown np 
with them almost as a sister, it is no wonder that 
the choral practisings of the trio had been many. 

As was natural enough then, on the evening of 
the party mnsic formed part of the entertainment, 
and, in anticipation of this, Alfred had brooght 
with him his favorite flute. The orchestra was a 
rustic arbor by the side of a stream that wound 
through Brook Yale ; and for an hour before sun- 
set, one harmonious strain after another had floated 
on the soft summer air far above and around. But 
singing and flute playing tires, and with one con- 
sent the entertainment was discontinued for the 
time, and the party broke up in two's and three's, 
and was dispersed through the gardens and shrub- 
berries of Brook Yale, to re-assemble at the siq>per- 
table. 

For a time, therefore the arbor was deserted, but 
presently a pair of damsels entered, and seated them- 
selves rather discontentedly, on the mossy seat 

<< I think 'tis very dull," said one, ^^ and I am 
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tired. It is not very polite either in those young 
fellows to leave ns two to wander about all alone in 
this unkind sort of way ; I don't know what you 
think about it Julia." 

The young lady thus addressed did not immedi- 
ately reply to her companion, but began to hum a 
tune, popular enou^ in those days, whatever it 
may be now, the burden of which was, 

And 'tis O dear me, what can the matter be 7 

O dear me what shaU I do ? 
There's nobody coming i 



<^ There, that will do, Julia," said the first 
speaker, interrupting the singer at the most inte- 
resting part of her ditty ; " I dislike singing, you 
know, and that stupid flute. Amy thinks so much 
of her voice, and Alfred of his squeaking music, 
that if I had known we were to have so much of it, 
I don't think I should have come to the party." 

" And if I knew George Hammond was going to 
march off with Amy Hall, all by themselves, for 
nobody knows how long," responded Julia, " I don't 
think I should have come. I can promise, though, 
that somebody else does'nt like that any better than 
I do, and that's Master Alfred — ^your friend Miss 
Osbom." 

20* 
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^^ Ohy no firiend of mine in particular, Julia. Let 
eitihcr of them that likes many their cousin if they 
think so mach of her ; I do think there onght to 
be a hiw against cousins marrying at alL Bat irhat 
nonsense this is, Julia; as if you and I were set- 
ting our caps at the yonng Hammonds. There are 
as good fish in the sea any day as there are ont of 
ity I should think. But what are yoa at with 
Alfred's flute?" 

^^ Hush, Agnes/^ whispered Julia^ with a merry 
laugh, ^' I am only putting his pipe out. See, I 
hare staffed up the flute, and by and by, when he 
goes to blow it — ^and we shall have more music 
after supper, you may be sure — he'll go ^ toot, toot, 
toot,' till he is red in the face, and wiQ look silly 
enough before he finds out what is the matter. It 
will be such fan : don't you tell him, Agnes." 

At this moment, the two young ladies heard their 
own names repeatedly called from the water-side ; 
and not long after, leaving the arbor whither they 
had disconsolately wandered, they might have been 
seen — their temporary discontent banished — float- 
ing on the river in a ddff propelled by two pairs of 
arms, not their own, and admiring — ^the setting sun 
perhaps. 
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Julia ^ras quite right, however, in snrmiBiDg tiiat 
Alfred Hammond had not looked kindly on his 
brother Oeorge's taking their cousin Amy's arm, 
and strolling away with her, ^^ all by themselves/' 
as she said. And yet there was really nothing in 
it. George had no covert intention, and thought 
as little, in acddentally engrossing hw c<Mnpany, of 
any thing, good or bad, that would possibly come 
of it, as he would have done had she been his 
sister in reality, as, to all intents and purposes, he 
had come to consider her. But Alfred did not 
know his brotiier's thoughts ; and he had thoughts 
of his own of which that brother had not the most 
distant conception. 

Thus it happened that, without intending to give 
offence, and much more, without suspecting the pos- 
sibility of exciting jealousy in his brother's bosom, 
Oeorge Hammond had done both ; and when the 
guests met again at the supper table (we are writing 
of country habits, and of a time when suppers were, 
at least occasionally, offered to guests at as early 
an hour as nine o'clock,) it was plain to be seen 
that Alfred Hammond was ruffled and moody, and 
that, with strange inconsistency, to cool his dis- 
tempreature he drank freely of his uncle's old and 
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mellow ale. His uncle, however, did not notice it; 
and after supper he proposed, as the young lady 
had predicted, music before parting. 

^^ Alfred, you left your flute in the arbour," said 
Amy; ''run and get it." But Alfred did not 
move ; he only looked sulky. 

''I'll get it," interposed Oeorge, good-humor- 
edly, and left the room. 

All in vain, however, were Alfred's ^orts, when 
the flute was put into his hands, to make it " dis- 
course sweet music." As the mischievous young 
lady anticipated, the performer ' toot — ^toot — tooted, 
till he was red in the face ;' then he disjoined the 
instrument, blew through it furiously, shook it, and 
put it together again ; but all in vain. The guests 
smiled: but Alfred stormed. 

" Why, Alfred," said his brother, " what is come 
to you and your flute ?" and he laughed. 

Alfred looked round him angrily, to be greeted 
by good-temperied merriment from all his uncle's 
guests, some of whom had learned the secret of his 
discomfiture from the two mischief-makers. But 
when he looked at Amy, and saw that she too was 
amused, and was, as he fancied, exchanging glances 
with her cousin George, he dashed the flute to the 
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ground, and rushed from the room, to return, pale 
and haggard with passion, to fasten a quarrel upon 
his brother. All attempts at explanation were vain, 
and the mild and kindly authority of the angry 
youth's uncle could not prevent the explosion. 

The original cause of the discord was forgotten, 
and, in brief, the brothers parted that night in 
fierce wrath ; Alfred secretly enraged with George 
for having, as he fancied, endeavored to supplant 
him, or rather to steal a march upon him in the 
affection of their cousin, and, more openly, for 
having joined with her and the rest in ridiculing 
him ; while George, roused at last by his brother's 
unreasonable, and violent reproaches, angrily re< 
torted, and vowed that neither their uncle's roof, 
nor elsewhere, would he ever again meet Alfred as 
a fellow guest. Thus it was the feud began. 

Years passed away, and brought with them their 
usual changes ; but no salutary change was pro- 
duced in the feelings of the brothers towards each 
other. Well and truly, is it said, in the inspired book, 
^^ A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city ; and their contentions are like the bars of a 
castle." 

It is true Alfred and George Hammond met ^^ in 
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drardi and market," but all Idiidly, unoonstrained 
intercoime was ended. It is true likeiroe that the 
original contention was looked upon hj both, in 
their secret minds, as a fooliah ebullition of temper ; 
but ih^ would not acknowledge this to each other, 
and, in the meantime, other caaaea of jealou^and 
strife had arisen. 

For one thing, both oi the yoong men had 
entored into business with the assistance of their 
uncle ; but because a larger sum had been advan- 
ced by him on Alfred's behalf than on his own, 
George considered himself aggrieved, and his bra* 
iher favored. Then Alfred found that he had been 
needlessly alarmed about his brother's attention to 
their cousin, since George, soon after the birth-day 
par^, declared himself to be *^ engaged" to Julia 
Barton ; but his hopes were nevertheless dashed to 
to the ground by Amy's point-blank refiisal of him- 
self and her acceptance of Edward Barton, Julia's 
brother. And Alfred, who said that he could ^put 
this and that together," attributed his disappoint- 
ment to his brother's underhand influence, which 
he averred had been exerted with their cousin, out 
of spite to himself^ and in favor of the brother of 
George's affianced bride. 
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George angrily and contemf)taoiisl7 denied this ; 
but Alfred refused to credit the denial and though 
he soon affcerwards consoled himself by wedding an 
old acquaintance, Agnes OsbcHm, he never forgave 
the hypothetical treadiery of his brother ; and thence 
forward the feud was widened. 

It is a severe trial to a benevolent man to find 
that his efforts on behalf of others are doomed to 
become prolific sources of discontent and jealousy* 
The last years of the proprietor of Brook Vale were 
beclouded by the misunderstandings and miscon- 
structions of his relatives. He had interposed once 
and again between his brother and ruin : he had 
established that brother's two sons in business, and 
was ready to assist them still further if they needed 
assistance : he had willingly yielded to the wishes 
of his orphan niece, and suffered himself to be 
deprived of her society, and had handsomely por- 
tioned her at her marriage ; and the end of it all 
was, that the whole family — ^himself excepted — 
were set together by the ears. 

The brothers rarely spoke to each other when 
they met, and met as seldom as might be. Their 
wives^ though old friends, and though they lived 
scarcely four miles apart, never entered each other's 
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bouses. Between Alfred Hammond and Edward 
Barton there was a strong feeling of piqne and dis- 
like, the relics, so to speak, of their former rivalry ; 
and Amy, though she did not share her husband's 
dislike to her cousin, was, on more accounts than 
once, awkward and constrained towards botb him 
and bis wife. Between Amy and her husband on 
one hand, and her cousin Oeorge and his wife on 
the other, bound as they were by a double relation- 
ship there might have been a better understanding ; 
but unhappily, Oeorge, who had an eye to '^ the 
main chance," had quarrelled with— or if he had 
not exactly quarrelled, had looked with considerable 
jealousy on — some considerable tokens of partiality 
poor Amy had received from their unde, and which 
he considered to have been improperly coaxed or 
wormed out of him. And thus it came to pass that 
the aged relative, to whom three families, at least, 
were indebted for the comforts with which they 
were surrounded, had to guard his conduct on every 
hand least he should undesignedly incur the charge 
of injustice ; and discovered that the very wealth 
for which he had labored had thus been gathered 
together ^^ to his own hut," and had become the 
active ingredient in keeping alive a family feud. 
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^^ And this also," Mr. Hammond said to liimself 
again, and again, in the words of the wise man, 
" is a sore evil ;*' until, bending beneath the weight 
of years and disappointment, he at length died. 

A funeral meeting is a solemn one ; and at such 
a time private resentments surely should be laid 
aside, if not totally abandoned. Beflections on the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and the inevitable 
termination of all earthly envyings and strifes, as 
well as loves and friendships, would one might sup* 
pose, dispose the mind to forgetfulness of wrongs, 
fancied or reaL But in general, it is not so. 

Under the ^' inky cloak" and the crape hatband are 
too often seen, by Him who sees all things, the 
heart of malice and the brain of busy scheming. 
And even in those from whom better things might 
be hoped for and expected, we ourselves have seen, 
under a flimsy covering of cold, formal, and con- 
strained politeness, the working of unchristain pride, 
jealousy, and conceited prejudice. 

The meeting at Brook Yale, at the funeral of 
the late owner, was of this sort. There was An- 
thony Hammond, the brother of the deceased, whose 
looks and bearing gave good reason to guess why 
he had sunk, while his other brother had risen : 
21 
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there too were Alfred and George Hammond, the 
expectant legatees, with Edward Barton, who was 
not either without expectation derivable from the 
position towards the late proprietor of Brook Vale, 
in which his marriage had placed him. Bnt the 
meeting of these mourners was scarcely one of even 
decent silence. 

Animosity was there, not family affection ; for 
each looked upon the rest as so many impediments 
in the way of the entire fortune that would, but for 
these, haye naturally fallen to his lot. Verily, ^^ the 
loYe of money is the root of all evil," and the 
natural aliment of many a fierce family feud ! 

Well, the funeral was over; and then came the 
reading of the will. And then, after a short, omi- 
nous, black silence came criminations and recrimi- 
nations ; the father agtunst the sons, and the sons 
against the father ; brother against brother, and 
brother-in-law against brother-in-law. Fire, unholy 
and vengeful, sprang up from the smouldering 
ashes of past resentments, fed afresh with new 
fancied wrongs. 

'^ A pretty pair of dutifol sons !*' said the . aged 
brother of the departed, when he found that a 
small unity only was bequeathed to him ; ^^ I may 
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thank you for this, I guess — poisoning your uncle's 
mind against your own father. Fifty pounds a 
year for life ! when I mayn't live five years. But 
'tis your doings, my lads, and much good may it do 
you." 

" Father, for shame ! to make a false charge, 
like this," said George Hammond. " I tell you, 
nobody knew what was in the will, nor had any 
hand in making it. At least, I hadn't." 

"Hadn't you?" asked his elder brother, with 
flushed brow, and a voice in which passion was pre- 
dominant. "No, I dare say not: you didn't 
know — not you — that you were down for twelve 
thousand, and I for eight ? I tell you, George, 
that you are " 

"You had better not, Alfred, for I tell you, it 
doesn't want much to put my blood up just now. 
Remember how much money uncle laid down for 
you, when he bought your farm for you." 

But we need not go on, and trace this melancholy 
scene to its close. It takes something to astonish 
a lawyer, we believe, used as men of that profes- 
sion are to the shady side of human nature ; but 
the gentleman who, on this occasion, officiated at 
the reading of the will, was astonished at the un- 
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seemly exhibition of disappointment and yexation 
he was doomed on that occasion, to witness. And 
yet the will was a kind and equitable wilL The 
estate of Brook Yale was bequeathed to Amy the 
adopted child and sister's daughter of its late owner, 
burdened, however, with certain legacies to be paid 
out of it, among which was the annuity to Anthony 
Hammond. Now, those legacies, especially that 
annuity, were so many '^ dead flies" in that ^'pot 
of ointment." 

Amy's husband had no objection to Brook Yale ; 
but he had a great objection to tiie conditions an- 
nexed. A pretty thing that he should pay fifty 
pounds a year, for no one could tell how long, to a 
man who had no natural claim upon him, and who 
had two sons who ought in all reason to support 
him if he were not able to support himself. 

On the other hand, the two young Hammonds — 
they agreed in this if in nothing else — declared 
indignantly that their cousin Amy and her husband 
had no right to Brook Yale, and that, after all their 
uncle had done for Amy in his lifetime, it was scan- 
dalous that the estate should go in that way out of 
the family. * 

There was no help for it, howerer ; nor for any 
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of the bequests of the will, whatever fault might be 
found with them. The will was a valid one ; not a 
flaw did it contain, nor a loose word to form the 
germ of a chancerj suit. 

Old Mr. Hammond had taken care of that. The 
family feud had no room to vent itself in that way. 
But, unhappily, it had other ways of venting itself; 
and thence forward, for years and years, it became 
a proverb and a bye-word through all that part of 
Blankshire. 

But let us do justice to one of the family — ^poor 
Amy. She had no part in the feud. Willingly, 
we think, would she have given up Brook Vale, if 
by that sacrifice she could have brought back the 
former happy days, or transfused into those present 
days the love and harmony of Brook Yale, such as 
it was before the demon of discord had entered 
it. But it was not to be— could not be, on any 
terms, while prejudices, made venerable by time, 
and strengthened by renewed provocations and mis- 
conceptions, distorted every word and look and 
action. 

Years passed away, then, and Hammond, the 
aimuitant, had ceased to be a ^^ drag" upon the 
Brook Yale estate. And yet it began to be whis- 
21* 
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pered that, somehow or other, Mr Edward Barton, 
the husband of Amy and the proprietor of Brook 
Yale, was not a prosperous man. He lired expen- 
sively, had speculated and lost, had encumbered his 
property, and embarrassed himself with mortgages, 
the interest of which he was increasingly unable to 
meet, till the whispers became loud-spoken words. 

Nobody knew better than Alfred and George 
Hammond, the accumulated troubles which pressed 
heavily upon their poor cousin Amy and her hus- 
band, and none were better able than they to lend 
a helping hand. They had prospered in the world, 
and increased in riches, had set their hearts upon 
them, and grown callous. 

At length a crisis came in the affairs of Edward 
Barton. The time allotted for the payment of a 
large mortgage was drawn to a close, when the 
mortgagee suddenly died, and left Alfred Hanmiond 
his sole executor. This was an astounding event 
to Barton, who, trusting to a verbal promise of the 
mortgagee to renew the mortgage, had put off until 
now, that, it might be too late, the only safe course 
to be taken. 

Another week and the mortgage would be for- 
dosed. In this agitation at first hearing the news 
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the embarrassed mortgagor paced the room in sad 
silence. Amy alone was there to witness his 
sorrow, 

"You will go and see cousin Alfred," at length 
she said ; ^' he will not surely be so unkind, so cruel 
as to take advantage of his power over us ! You 
win go, Edward r 

Yes, there was no help for it. It was long since 
Edward Barton and Alfred had exchanged words, 
but they must do it now* And Amy's husband 
mounted his horse, and rode to her cousin's farm. 

In vain, however. Amy never knew what passed 
between her husband and her cousin ; but she could 
not, for one moment, misunderstand or misinterpret 
the angry spot that burned on his cheek as he rode 
furiously to the hall door, and threw the bridle of 
his reeking horse into the hand of one of his men 
who happened to be near. 

^' There is but one other resource," said the 
weeping wife — " cousin George can help us if he 
will." 

"And if by going across yonder lawn," said her 
husband, "I could have his help for asking, I 
wouldn't ask it. I have had a enough of cousins 
to day to last me a life-time." 
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^' Creorge is your sister's husband," gently inter- 
posed poor Amy ; ^^ and for the sake of our child- 
ren " 

'^ For their sake, I will labor or starve, if need 
be, Amy, bnt not beg — not beg, at least, of consinB 
or brothers either." 

^' Then I will go," said the wife, with sndden 
energy. And she went. Bnt it would not do. 
Poor Amy ! she did not know till that day the fall 
bitterness of a family feud. 

'^I shall have nothing to do with it," was the 
stem reponse of consin George. '^ As to Brook 
Yale, you never had any right to it, Amy ; and ill- 
got goods never prosper. I tell yon, no ; not a 
poor hnndred ponnds would I lay down to keep it 
in your hands. Brook Yale !" he added, impeta- 
onsly, ^' I hate the very name of it ; and if it were 
at the bottom the sea, I would not lend a hand to 
fish it up." 

And the next week ^well, the lawyers know 

'better than we can tell what was done the next 
week ; but not many weeks passed away before, in 
the papers, was seen the advertisement with which 
our story began : — ^^ To be sold by public auction, 
a valuable estate, called Brook Yale." 
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And thus ended that act in this drama of life ; 
but the family feud, alas ! that is not ended yet. 
The lessons taught by this sad story — ^a story 
which has so many parallels in the world about us 
— are too obvious to require to be formally stated* 
May its recital tend to put ns all upon our guard 
against the indulgence of those acrimonious and 
jealous feelings which form the germ of those dark 
poison trees, whose branches often overshadow the 
peace and prosperity of entire families for genera- 
tions. How fearful an illustration is here supplied 
of the sacred proverb, that "the beginning of 
strife is as the letting out of water !" 

When the reading of this story was concluded 
Uncle Pratt related a number of instances illustrat- 
ing the advantages, in a worldly point of view, aris- 
ing from family union and concord* One was the 
instance of a number of brothers who were poor 
and learnt the printing business. Instead of seek- 
ing different paths and each working his way for 
himself, or setting up in opposition to each other, 
they united and formed one firm. From printing 
they advanced to publishing, and eventually rose to 
be one of the greatest publishing houses in the 
world. This was an American firm. A similar 
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instance vas related by my father of a Scotch 
publishing house. The benefits of family nnion, 
howeyer, in prodncing worldly prosperity is of less 
importance than its moral effect in deyeloping the 
the best elements of the Christian character, whose 
fundamental law is the law of charity and good wiU 
to all mankind. 



A DUTCH STORY. 

"How seldom it is," said Jane one evening 
■when we were expecting a visit from Uncle Pratt> 
" How seldom it is that one meets with a good Dutch 
story." 

" That is not the fault of the Dutch," said my 
father, "their history and their ways of living fur- 
nish ample materials for stories." 

" I don't recollect a single good one," said Jane, 
"except the story of the Flying Dutchman." 

"Captain Marryatt," said my father, "has 
spoiled that by expanding it into a novel. But the 
period when Holland was subject to Spain, and the 
struggle which led to the emancipation, afford ample 
material for very thrilling stories." 

(251) 
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Here Unde Pratt entered with a big Tolume under 
his arm. 

^^ We were just wishing to hear a good Dotch 
story," Baid my mother. 

^^ I hare a Tery good one here," said Uncle Pratt 
pointing to the page where it commenced and giving 
me the book to read, Hans the Stranger. 



HANS THE STBANGEB. 
PART I. 

Thb district of Delft has been for ages esteemed 
at once the most fertile and the most perilously 
situated portion of southern Holland* The country, 
flat as a household floor, lies so near the level of 
the North Sea, that but for the dykes and sluices, 
which protect the coast like a line of fortifications, 
it must be submerged at every flood-tide. The 
rich loamy soil, nevertheless, amply repays cultiva- 
tion ; the Meus6,its only river, flows slowly through 
luxuriant pastures, where the great Flemish cattle, 
in coats of canvass to defend them from gnats and 
other insects, graze at ease, by fields of bending 
com and laden orchards, interspersed with villages, 
hamlets, and farm-houses. Almost in the centre 
22 (258) 
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Stands the old town of Delft, famous for a peal of 
a thousand bells, for the tomb of a Prince of Orange 
assassinated long ago, and for having given its 
name to the conmion pottery-ware of England. 

Town and country have changed but little in 
appearance since the year 1620, when a broad 
marsh at the foot of the Sleidar Dyke, now covered 
with rank weeds and mossy ruins, where the wild 
cranes build in summer time, was occupied by the 
fields and homesteads of Adam Ansler and Simon 
Von Gruter. 

Adam said that his family was one of the oldest 
in the province, and could reckon a burgomaster 
of Delft among its early branches ; better than that 
Adam himself was well reputed as a kindly neigh* 
bor and an honest man, faithful in every relation 
of life according to his knowledge, and somewhat 
over-proud and careful of his credit in worldly 
matters. Adam's father had owned tixe same farm 
and was thought a flourishing man, but his wife 
died early of consumption — the scourge of southern 
Holland — and he was cut off by a fever in the 
prime of his days, leaving to his eldest son, Adam, 
the charge of providing for seven brothers and 
sisters. 
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Justly and successfullj had Adam fulfilled the 
trust. His four sisters were all creditably married, 
and his three brothers settled in trades at Delft ; 
and when all was fairly done, he and his old sweet- 
heart, Mauricene Heslick, who had waited for him 
fifteen years, wedded and established themselves in 
the old farm-house. 

Nobody knew it, but the farm was a poor pos- 
session after portioning off the seven. There were 
debts upon it which Mauricene's dowry was not 
sufficient to pay ; and the pair, abeady in middle 
life, had need of all their industry and prudence to 
support appearances on the impoverished acres. 

Things were difierent with their neighbor. Simon 
Yon Gruter had inherited a farm twice the size of 
Adam's, clear of all incumbrances, from a childless 
uncle. He had married the daughter of a wealthy 
burgher of Delft, who, besides her large dowry, had 
city connexions which gave Simon additional im- 
portance in the eyes of his country neighbors. 

As years went on, the difierenee in those two 
farmers' fortunes increased. Simon had two sons, 
who grew up robust young men, and helped to look 
after the farm. Numerous and well-to-do relations 
gathered to harvest field or festive board at his call, 
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irith that respect and zeal which generally follow 
the profiperoQS, eren among their kindred. His 
cattle moltiplied, his money increased, and DelfUand 
reckoned him among its rich men. 

Meanwhile, Adam's home remained childless. 
His own and his helpmate's hairs were whitening 
fast. Of the brothers and sisters he had portioned 
with so much care and pains, the most promising 
and thrifty had died away one after another, for 
their mother's disease was in the family and those 
who remained were necessitous, not over provident^ 
and burdened with many children. 

Their claims on Adam had been frequent, and 
rarely refused ; the farm, encumbered tui it was, did 
not prosper. Adam's anxiety to conceal his poverty 
went beyond real prudence 'at times. His fields 
were not tilled as they should have been ; and one 
hard winter he was obliged to sell the greater part 
of his cattle (a Dutch farmer's chief dependance) at 
ruinously low prices, because the supply was insuffi- 
cient in his granafy* 

After that his neighbors began to see how things 
were going ; for, to replace the stock in the follow- 
ing spring, Adam was obliged to mortgage half his 
father's land to Simon Yon Gruter, who had now 
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began to add hoiiBe to house and field to .field in 
that fashion. 

The commerce with the far east, which so 
greatly enriched Holland in the seventeenth 
century, was at this period rapidly growing, and 
hemp for shipping purposes brought large returns 
to the husbandmen on the low grounds of Delft- 
land. 

In hopes of retrieving his affairs by one profitable 
crop, Adam put all the means he could muster in 
requisition to sow his remaining fields with hemp ; 
but the hopes of this world have many a sword sus- 
pended over them. The summer proved dry, the 
seed was defective, and Adam's crop dwindled away 
and died. At the beginning of autumn, a pestilence 
3roke out among the cattle. There were few farmers 
in the province who did not lose some, but Adam's 
stock perished utterly. 

It was a harvest-day, such as come to the low 
countries ramparted from the German sea; the 
sun shone faintly through a thin, floating haze, which 
there was not a breeze to break on the ripe corn, 
standing still and tall ov^r the level land. 

On the green meadows, by the broad canals, and 
in the old-fashioned neatness of the Dutch farmers* 
22* 
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homesteadB, Bervant and master, burgher and 
husbandman, were within doors at the mid-day 
meal, for it was noon; bat Adam Ansler stood 
alone nnder the great pophur-tree that over- 
shadowed his dwelling. His musings were sad, 
for he was looking on his own fields, now bare and 
blighted. 

Amid the riches of the harvest, he had nothing 
to gather in but the fruit of his orchard, and it was 
not abundant that season. There was not a smgle 
cow remaining, and no provisions for the long cold 
winter. Worse than all, Adam felt that his poverty 
must be known, and he had nearly determined to 
sell the. old house and fields, and remove to some 
distant village, where he might live and labor far 
from the sight of those who remembered his former 
fortunes. 

Then his eye fell on the mortaged fields. They 
were covered with the ripe com and thriving cattle 
of Simon Von Omter, and the man took to com- 
paring what he called his fortunes with those of his 
prosperous neighbor. 

How lucky Simon had been ! no orphan brothers 
and sisters were left on his hands to portion. His 
wife had brought him a great dowry; his sons had 
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grown up to be his help and comfort ; his relations 
were all rich and respectable about him. 

Thus far all things stood in fair contrast to his 
own lot; but, in the short-sightedness of human 
reckoning, Adam overlooked one treasure which en- 
riched his poor state beyond all Simon's wealth, 
and that was his wife. 

Mauricene Heslick was to the common eye a 
pallid, worn woman, on whom hard work and weak 
health had brought age before the time, though 
still comely to see from her meek and cheerful as- 
pect ; a simple woman, moreover, and of small ac- 
count among her neighbors ; but she had sought 
and found, through many trials, the wisdom that 
cometh from above. The early resting-places of 
the woman's heart had been troubled. Her mother 
died when she was young, and a stranger took her 
place at hearth and board. Her brothers and sisters 
had married and scattered away, while she waited 
for Adam Ansler, with an affection that endured 
untiringly the chance and change of fifteen years. 

When at length they came to bear life's burden 
together, Adam too was weighed in the balance and . 
found wanting. His pride was poorer than she had 
supposed. His temper did not stand disappoint- -• # 
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ment &iid adversity ao well as she had once believed 
it would: and, sliaken oat of every earthly tmat, 
her soul at last cast anchor within the veil, and 
learned to lay np the treasure of its hopes in 



Cheerfully and easily as one on the way to an 
eternal inheritance did she bear the troubles that 
« beset them ; strengthening by word and deed and 
daily life the less constuat spirit of her husband. 
For years it had been her hope and prayer that he 
too might be taught the things that belonged to his 
peace, and that they might behold the promised 
land together from some Pisgah of their latter days ; 
for though a good and honest man in the ordinary 
acceptation, though just in all his dealings, and a 
member of the reformed church of Holland, Adam 
Ansler was not a heartfelt and practical Christian. 
Hence he saw no rainbow in the clouds that dark- 
ened overhead ; and having built only on the sanda 
of this world, the ruin of his house was great. 

^^ Unlucky, besides, I have been — " muttered he, 
closing his discontented summary ; when a kindly 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and his wife said : — 

^^ Adam, dear, the day wanes, and our dinner is 
spread within." 
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"Let it wane," said the man, moodily. " There 
are few more days or dinners for us here ;"and he 
pointed to the blighted fields* 

" The Lord of theharvest will provide for us," said 
Mauricene ; " and it may be, Adam, that this is but 
a trial of our faith." 

"As if we hadn't had trials enough already," 
grumbled Adam. " Just look at our neighbor Simon. 
What is he better than us ?". 

"Dear husband," said Mauricene, "he may be 
tried in another fashion ; and what are we better 
than many on whom greater misfortunes have fallen ? 
These things are God's doings ; let us trust in his 
wisdom and ab the best we can, for nothing in this 
world is certain." 

" Well, wife, it is pretty certain that we have no 
provisions for the winter, any way," said the half- 
angry Adam. ^^I hoped to live and die here 
as my father did, but that can't be ;" and he 
proceeded to unfold his schemes of sale and re- 
moval. 

" If you think it best, we will rise and go," said 
the meek Mauricene ; " but, Adam, would it not be 
wiser to mortgage the rest of the land to Simon, all 
but the orchard and our little meadow 7 We could 
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live very well on that, with a cow and some winter 
stores, which the mortgage money wonld buy ; old 
Simon would be glad of your help, and Dame Gruter 
has said as much as wishing me to manage her 
dairy. We could keep our own house still ; it would 
be a shelter for our old age, and, with the help of 
Ood, you might save some thing to redeem your 
father's land. 

The thought of serving his old neighbor was at 
first too much for Adam's pride ; but he had a large 
stock of worldly prudence, and the more he thought 
and reasoned upon it, the more evident became the 
wisdom of his wife's proposaL 

Besides, there was a vague hope of regaining his 
farm, at which the man caught, and at length it was 
agreed that the pair should proceed to arrange 
matters with old Simon, when the work of the har- 
vest-day was over, and such a great and busy man 
might have time to talk with his poor neighbors. 
^ The brief autumn twilight, which in Holland 
falls like a sudden mist, was brightened by the ruddy 
blaze of the evening fire, glancing through half-open 
doors and windows, when Adam and his wife came 
on their humble errand to the dwelling of Simon 
Von Gruter. 
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It stood in the midst of great green meadows, 
and was built in the fashion most approved by 
wealthy Dutch farmers at that period, of two stories, 
long and narrow, yet occupying an ample space, 
for the family apartments were in the front of the 
lower or ground story, while every domestic office, 
from scullery to cow-house, was included in the 
rear. 

The second floor was the granary, in which all 
the produce of farm, orchard, and dairy, for sale or 
family consumption, was stored up. Without, the 
timber walls of the mansion were painted in alter- 
nate and precisely measured squares of dark red 
and white. The pointed gables and high sloping 
roof were ornameirted with great and curious sea- 
shells at eave and summit ; the small windows were 
of lattice-work, thin polished'hom, or colored glass, 
according to the order of apartment to which they 
belonged. 

There was an ample farm and haggard behind, 
one within the other, but secured only by low walls 
and wooden gates, for trespass and robbery were 
scarcely known in Delftland. Ih*front was a court 
with two poplar trees, in which the tame storks 
roosted ; a basin-like well, bordered with red and 
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white tfles ; and a broad walk, covered with white 
Band and sm^U glistening sea-shells, led to the prin- 
cipal door, over which the upper story projected, 
forming a species of verandah with well-scoured 
wooden seats in it. 

Close by, an outside stair led np to the granary, 
bat it was kept in a state of perpetual polish, for 
only the master and dame had the right of ascend- 
ing that stair, there being another at the back for 
the more common purposes and the people of the 
household. There were sounds of merry voices and 
spinning-wheels within, and Adam perceived at the 
court-yard gate Dame Yon Gruter's confidential 
maid Ferrette, in her white apron and scarlet pet- 
ticoat, gazing wistfully along the Delft road. 

As they drew nearer the girl retired, as if unwil- 
ling to be seen^ took up her full pitcher which stood 
beside the well, and hurried in before them. The 
door of the great kitchen, which was the principal 
apartment in the rural homes of Holland, stood 
ajar ; a bright wood-fire blazed in the wide chim- 
ney, and a tall pillar-like candlestick, with a flaming 
torch in each of its three branches, stood in the 
centre. 

Everything there, from the polished tile floor, in- 
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laid with pieces of many colors about the hearth, to 
the long lives of tin and pewter ware which, on all 
manner of pins and shelves, covered the snow, white 
walls, declared the oversight and industry of the 
active dame. There were evidences, too, of trade 
with far-off lands; the broad chimney-piece was 
covered with great ostrich eggs, painted cocoa-nut 
shells, and strange vessels of porcelain ; the large 
Dutch clock had a case of ebony, and a Japanese 
cabinet stood in the opposite comer. 

Supper was over, but no time was ever lost in 
Yon. Gruter's house, at one side of the fire sat the 
two maids and the harvest women^ some spinning, 
others knitting under the special superintendence 
of the dame, whose own fingers also plied the wires ; 
at the other side all the men-servants were busy on 
ropes, baskets, and matting, the eldest son, Philip, 
leading their operations, while Simon himself smoked 
in great state on his accustomed seat within the 
chimney. The Anslers were received graciously by 
Simon and his wife, who guessed their errand, and 
had long hoped to secure their farm and services. 

They were a money-getting, money-saving pair. 

Simon was keen in bargain or speculation, hard to 

hoard and anxious to gain. The dame had a 
23 
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mighty esteem of her own rank, riches, and house- 
keeping ; but beyond these, her fifty and her hus- 
band's five-and-fifty years had passed without 
thought or endeavor, except that Simon had a 
strong taste for polemics, and prided himself on 
his orthodoxy, which he thought became a rich 
man. 

The expected proposal was not long under dis- 
cussion, though Simon made some demur regarding 
the orchard and meadoy, which he wanted also, and 
reduced the mortage money considerably below 
Adam's estimate; the farmer was on the whole 
pleased to hare his honest old neighbor for a sort 
of upper servant, and Dame Yon Gruter promised 
herself great things from Mauricens's experience and 
willing hand in the dairy. 

Matter were thus arranged, but Adam still sat 
talking to old Simon on the state of the harvest, 
while Mauricene heard from the dame a full account 
of all the cheeses she had made that year, when, 
with a low knock at the still open door, to which 
Perrette's eyes kept constantly turning, there 
stepped in, evidently much to the maid's disa{>point- 
ment, a ragged way-worn man, who bowed low to 
the master of the house, and inquired, in an accent 
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unusual with Delftland peasants, if he wanted a man 
to help in the harvest work ? 

" I am not sure," said Simon, who had heen com- 
plaining of the scarcity of laborers. " What wages 
would you expect ?" 

^^I am poor, and a stranger in this province," 
said the traveller. ^^ Give mie what you think suf- 
ficient for my work, and I will stay with you all the 
winter." 

"Well, friend," said Simon, taking a long whiff, 
while his eye twinkled in prospect of a good 
bargain, "that's just your winter's victuals: we 
don't much like strangers in these parts ; but as it's 
right to be charitable, you may sleep in the back 
granary and have your meals as long as you work 
honestly." 

The stranger, who indeed seemed easily satisfied, 
agreed to these conditions, saying, at the same time 
that he was hungry and had travelled far. The 
second maid, Sybil, at the bidding of her mistress, 
rose to get him some remnant of the supper, when 
the door again opened, and his parents welcomed 
their youngest and favorite son Hatto, £rom a visit 
to his uncle at Delft. 

Perrette also welcomed him with extraordinary 
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joy, and flew to prepare his supper ; and the young 
man, carelessly greeting his brother and the Anslers, 
seated himself by the fire. 

*^ What news, Hatto V* inquired old Simon. 

^^Not mnch," replied his son. They talk of 
nothing at Delft but the heretic Skelling. He has 
made his escape from the castle of Leyden, where 
they shut him up for life, and has been preaching 
through aU the east country. The stadtholder bas- 
set the price of twenty thousand guilders on his head ; 
and some say he has gone northward to hide in 
Friesland." 

^^ I hope the wretch will be taken,'* said Simon, 
'^ These Arminians are the plague of our country." 

Reader ! in those days the protestant churches 
had cast off the supremacy and superstition, butnot 
the persecuting spirit of Borne. A bigot seal for 
abstruse and difficult doctrines too often forgot or 
superseded the practical teachings of the gospeL 

Almost since the Reformation, Holland had been 
divided by a fierce dispute on the mysterious subject 
of. divilie fore-knowledge and decrees. On that, 
numerous volumes had been written, and bitter con- 
troversies carried on, till at the famous synod of 
Dort, about two yean before the period of our story 
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the Arminians yrere denounced as tiereticSy and the 
sword of justice invoked to extirpate their creed and 
people from the land. 

Thus men were persecuted, instead of being won 
over by the mild Toice of affection and charity. 
Doubtless the suffering sect were not free from 
faults; in some points too, perhaps, their views 
were not, some may think, free from a tinge of 
error : but there were learned and pious men among 
them, one of whom was the noted preacher 
Skelling. 

For years he had labored in the rich and trading 
city of Amsterdam, insisting not so much on his 
own peculiar doctrines, as on ^^ temperance, righte- 
ousness, and judgment to come ;" but he rebuked 
with more zeal than prudence the vices of individuals 
in power, and was in consequence arrested as a 
heretic, tried, and condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the fortress of Iieyden. 

The news of his escape was unpleasing to Simon 
Von Gruter, for he was one of that class, still too 
common under all forms of faith, who made ortho- 
doxy a substitute for heartfelt religion. Moreover, 
Simon was not a little proud of his controversional 
knowledge ; it was the only diversion he allowed 
23* 
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himself from the service of Mammon, and all who 
differed from the church in which he had heen a 
deacon for the last seven years were regarded as his 
natural enemies. His household understood this, 
and the preacher's escape was freely commented on ; 
but the days were dark, and all spoke in the master's 
vein except the tired stranger, who ate his supper 
in humble silence, and Mauricene, who reminded 
them that Christ forbade his disciples to use the 
sword, and said his kingdom was not of this world ; 
whereon Simon remarked in wrath that such mat- 
ters were beyond the comprehension of wome^ an 
opinion in which Adam Ansler freely c<mcurred, 
for he was in the habit of thinking that his wife 
had too much religion. 
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PART n. 

The mortgage money was paid, the cow and 
winter stores purchased by express stipulation from 
Simon, (Adam said they were nothing the cheaper 
for that,) and the Anslers became part of his estab- 
lishment. The wages allowed them was not large, 
nor was the service easy. The increase of their 
riches was the sold object of Simon and his wife, 
and little rest or leisure was permitted to their de- 
pendants. 

Adam and Mauricene often met wearied out with 
the long day's labor, yet it was a comfort to sit down 
together by their fire in the old farm-house, and 
calculate when their savings would be sufScient to 
redeem such another field. Mauricene was thank- 
ful that her husband took more kindly to old Simon's 

(271) 
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work than could haye been expected, thongli at 
times she feared the hard worldly ways he saw so con- 
stantly were growing on Adam's heart, and prayed 
that he might be kept from temptation. The harvest 
was abnndanty and all things seemingly prospered 
without and within Yon Grater's house ; but there 
were uncertain signs about it. 

Simon's two sons were young men of far different 
promise. Philip had a peaceable, steady mind, 
subject to few gusts or changes. Perhaps he was 
too easy in all things, having little care for gain, 
and no ambition ; but his industry was regular, his 
amusements harmless, and though yet unacqusdnted 
with the faith that works by love, Philip was favor- 
ably disposed to what was good. Being the first- 
bom, he was heir to the family inheritance, but his 
parents took no pride in him, compared with their 
youngest son. 

Hatto was handsomer, wittier, and more ambi- 
tious. His city relations considered him the genius 
of the house, and Simon had determined to make 
him a lawyer ; but the youth was unstable, selfish, 
and easily lured by flattery. Bis father was too 
much occupied to observe these faults. 

Lost in her butter and cheesemaking, Dame Yon 
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Gniter also was equally insensible of the difference 
that existed between her two maids. Sybil, who 
had been longest in the house, was the daughter of 
a farmer, inferior in wealth, but of equal rank with 
Simon ; and was sent, according to old Dutch cus- 
tom, to learn housekeeping by some years service 
under the notable dame. 

Sensible, modest, and serious, Sybil neither 
sought nor cared for ordinary admiration, thougli 
there were few finer girls in Delftland. She was 
the eldest of a large, but now motherless family. 
Her aim was to be a virtuous woman and a good 
housekeeper, as her mother had been, and Sybil 
had as yet learned to look no higher than this. 

Perrette had been recommended by a city friend, 
as one who had seen noble housekeeping in the 
great families of Antwerp, from whence she came, 
in the household of a spice merchant. Her own 
story was, that her father stood high in the service 
of the Spanish government of that city, but being 
of a good Roman catholic family, he had utterly 
cast her off for turning protestant, in which faith 
she was remarkably zealous, after Simon's fashion, 
though, alas ! with very little appearance of real 
religion. 
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It was not, however, for her orthodoxy or domestic 
skill that Perrette stood in such high favor with her 
mistress, but whatever was done by Dame Yon 
Grater, Perrette admired, and the dame in conse- 
quence formed a high opinion of her maid's wisdom. 
She was some years older than Sybil, and less 
comely : bnt she dressed more smartly, and had quite 
a store of gay, frivolous airs, which were assumed 
at pleasure, and took vastly the attention of silly 
youig men. 

Considering the Dutch customs of that period, 
in which the serving-maid was often held a fitting 
match for her master's son, there was an extraop« 
dinary distance kept between Hatto and Perrette, 
to his mother's great satisfaction ; but they made 
strange signs to each other occasionally, and MaU- 
ricene had more than once observed them^hispering 
in private. 

Philip, on the contrary, showed an open but quiet 
preference for the modest sensible Sybil ; but Sybil 
was of little esteem in that house. Her portion was 
known to be comparatively small, and she had not 
the art of gaining favor like Perrette, who evidently 
disliked the girl's sober honest ways, and did her 
no good with the dame. Sybil had nevertheless a 
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nobility of disposition which warded off jealousies 
and quarrels. 

"Philip," she said to Mauricene, whose kindly 
THsdom had won the confidence of the motherless 
girl — " Philip seeks me, and I know he is true- 
hearted, but his parents despise my portion and I 
will never be the cause of discord in a family. When 
my time of service expires, I will return in fair re- 
pute and peace to my father's house." 

" It is a wise and good resolution, my girl : pray 
to be kept in it," said Mauricene. "Put your 
trust in God for this world and the next ; make it 
your chief study to please him, and if it be for your 
eternal welfare, doubt not but he will grant your 
wish in this thing also." 

The simple frankness and upright mind of Sybil 
gained every day on the childless woman's heart. 
She saw in her much that was cheering and promis- 
ing, and had good hopes that a soul of such fair pro- 
mise might at length Become to her a daughter in 
the Lord. 

As the brethren of some orders are said to dis- 
cover each other by certain signs, Mauricene began 
to perceive also that a child of grace had been added 
to the household in the poor and ragged stranger. 
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He contmued strange as ever ; but even Hatto re- 
marked his serious and pions demeanor, which was 
indeed too grave for one who had not suffered be- 
yond the common lot. 

The men-servants said he worked with good-wiD, 
bat not as if he had been accnstomed to farm labor ; 
that he often sang hymns in the fields, and was fire- 
qnently found in secret prayer. He said his name 
was Hans, and no one took any further notice ex- 
cept Mauricene, who showed the stranger what 
kindness she could, and wondered much what great 
adversity had fallen upon him, for his speech was 
above the fashion of a peasant, and she had seen 
him read a Latin book. 

These observations Mauricene kept within her 
own mind, wisely judging that there might be some 
cause for conceahnent unknown to her. She was 
thinking on the subject one evening, as she kindled 
up the fire in the old farm-house and made things 
cheerful for Adam's coming. 

The night was falling wet and cold, for it was 
the close of autumn, but Adam entered in more than 
usual spirits. He sat down by the fire and talked 
of common things while she prepared tiie supper; 
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still there was something in his mind of which he 
did not speak, and a troubled joy in his eye. 

Mauricene saw him cast earnest but stealthy looks 
on her, as if debating with himself whether he should 
tell her or not ; a wild indefinite feeling of alarm 
began to creep over the woman ; she couldn't ask 
what was the matter, and at length, for want of 
something more to the purpose, said : — 

" Adam, do you know that Simon Von Gruter 
gives his harvestnsupper to-morrow ?" 

"I must go to Delft to-morrow, wife," said 
Adam. 

" To Delft !" repeated Mauricene. 

"Ay, wife ; it is not far off, and there are twenty 
thousand guilders there for us. Will not they take 
us out of our poverty, and redeem my father's 
fields ?" said her husband, in a tone of such strange 
triumph as made Mauricene think his brain was 
failing. 

"Adam dear," she said, laying her thin hand, 
which now trembled violently, on his ; " Adam dear, 
of what do you speak V* 

" Of what will make us both rich," said Adam, 
drawing his hand away. "I have found it out 
24 
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at last! old Simon's man, Hans, is the herede 
Skelling." 

Manricene stood gazing in his face as the whole 
truth broke on her. The poor ragged man who 
toiled in Simon's fields and slept in his back granary- 
was then the persecuted pastor, whom her Adam 
would betray for twenty thousand guilders. Maa- 
ricene at one time could not have believed it; but 
the soul of the Christian woman rose to the oc- 
casion." 

''Adam," she said, '^you would not redeem our 
honest fields with the price of blood ! you would not 
betray an innocent man to his enemies ! The wealth 
of the world would not be worth that weight upon 
your soul." 

for an instant the man's conscience woke, and 
uttered its voice in favor of her appeal ; but in the 
next, the tempter had power. Adam had reached 
that stage in which sin justifies itself by the de* 
crees and customs of men. He was amazed that his 
wife could take such concern about a heretic! 
fiadn't he been condemned for his doctrines? 
Didn't the stadtholder know better what was right 
than she? 

''Adam dear, these matters belong to Goiy" 
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said Maiiricene ; ^^ onr rulers may he mistaken, and 
you are not the judge of thi^ man's conscience. Oh, 
husband ! he is poor, he is desolate, he has suffered 
much for his faith " 

** And am*t we poor ?" cried Adam, seizing the 
opportunity to advance his own arguments, "serv- 
ants in our old days? with Simon the skinflint, 
sowing and reaping my father's land ? Somebody 
else will be glad to get the money, I'm sure, if we 
throw the chance away* Old Simon is the man who 
would clutch it." 

" Cast it from you, Adam ; " it is a temptation of 
the enemy," said Mauricene. " If it seem good to 
him, our Lord will take us out of poverty ; and if 
not, it may be that a poor estate is our path to 
eternal riches !" 

"Ay," said Adam, sneeringly, "much good 
your religion has done us;" and he went on 
against "preaching women," and his own "folly 
in letting Mauricene hear a word of it," with a 
running .comment on the good luck of his neigh- 
bor Simon, whose wife minded nothing but her 
butter and cheese, and had brought him a large 
dowry. 

These were hard words to hear after so many 
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f luthfol acery. Beanse disappointment and povertj 
abonnded, the man's love had waxed cold ; jet still 
that true helpmate plead his soul's cause with her 
husband. She prayed him, bj the constancy of 
their youth, by the adversity they had shared, 
and the comfort they had found in each other, to 
give up the guilders and let poor Skelling live ; but 
Adam had by this time worked himself into wrath, 
that common covert for an evil conscience. He 
storm^ at his wife for taking part with the stranger, 
and with unseemly threats commanded her to speak 
no more on the subject. 

That was a weary night in Mauricene's after 
memory. She had borne up bravely against inward 
trials and outward adversity ; but that her Adam 
should have turned out at once so unworthy and 
unkind was a blow which seemed too heavy for her 
fidth. She found relief in prayer, however, but her 
tears fell fast while Adam slept a heavy troubled 
sleep, broken at times by sudden starts and half- 
articulated mutterings, of which nothing could be 
heard but guilders and a heretic. 

Morning came at last, and Mauricene rose with 
a strong resolution. She would warn Skelling 
that one in the neighborhood intended to betray 
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him. He would never know that it was Adam, 
and her husband might be sayed at least the actual 
sin. 

On that day, the remnant gleanings of Simon's 
crop were to be gathered in, preparatory to a har- 
vest supper, which was never spread in that thrifty 
house while a single turnip remained in the field* 
All hands were therefore expected to be at work, 
and Adam could not depart on his wretched errand 
without awakening old SimoDiis suspicion. 

Hans and he worked side by side in the turnip 
field ; Mauricene could see them both as she scoured 
the granary stair, but nobody noticed the fearful 
anxious watch she kept in that direction. The 
house was in a grand bustle of preparation, the 
harvest supper was the event of the year, and they 
were in high spirits, for a master dealer from Ley- 
den had purchased all the stock he had to sell, at 
a price, which satisfied even Simon. 

Tho farmer had declared over and over that he 
would be ruined by so cheap a sale ; but when the 
dealer's back was fairly turned, he came out in 
high triumph with a leathern bag of Flemish dol- 
lars for all the household to see before it was locked 
up in his own strong chest. 
24* 
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Hatto had assisted both at the display and the lock- 
ing up and all the day after, he and Perrete were most 
active in the festiye arrangements. Manricene had 
watched Hans and Adam, she knew not how long, 
till her husband was called to a distant field b j old 
Simon, and Hans, who got aU sorts of straggling 
work to do, was sent to the court- yard well to bring 
water for the wagon oxen. There was no one in 
sight and the eager woman was by his side in an 
instant. 

^' Fly/' she said, speaking low and quick ; ^ ihere 
is one here who knows and means to betray yon." 

^I know it," said the preacher, looking her 
calmly in the &ce. ^^ It is yonr husband, Adam 
Ansler, who overheard me in prayer for my perse- 
cuting brethren. He wishes to earn twenty thou- 
sand guilders, and even let him ; they will put me 
to death, but my only son has turned against me, 
and says that he will never regard me ; and, if it 
be my Master's will, I care not now to live. ' 

Manricene would have persuaded him, but there 
was a look of miserable resolution in the weary 
eyes. The stranger's fidth also had failed — ^no 
marvel that her own waYcred ; but a good thought 
came to her help: ^'I have trusted in myself 
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foolishly ; Lord help my soul in this great jeopardy 
and saye my husband from the sin, by whatever 
means seem good to thine eyerlasting wisdom." 
The prayer was uttered without words, yet Mauri- 
cene went back to her daily duties with an inward 
persuasion that it was heard and would be answered. 

The day was dim with a wintery fog, which rolled 
down from the north-west. Old men said that the 
wind had blown longer from that direction than it 
had ever done since the great inundation which de- 
vastated the district two hundred years before, and 
there were unpleasant rumors regarding the dykes 
of the Delft canal. 

It communicated with the German Sea, and 
north-westerly winds were sure to bring an accu- 
mulation of waters, which at times threatened its 
flood-gates, though reckoned the strongest in Hol- 
land. Still the surrounding farmers trusted in its 
embankments. 

One of these, the Sleidar dyke, a steep mossy 
ridge, now centuries old, bounded Simon's fields. 
On that side it seemed firm as the hills of other 
lands, but poor eel catchers, who plied their trade 
when the tides were low, said they had seen great 
chasms worn in its base by the winter floods. No- 
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body minded their report, however ; it ma a pro- 
verb in the neighborhood, that the Sleidar d jke had 
Btood two hundred years and would stand two hun- 
dred more. 

The last remnant of Simon's harvest was gathered 
in. His granary was fnll, and his doUars safe in 
the chest ; and, as the evening fell, all who had 
labored in the fields or served his thrifty dame, 
weary but well pleased, and in their holiday trim, 
sat down to the harvest supper. The rustic feasts 
of Holland were mighty doings. 

Dame Yon Grater's great kitchen was a master- 
piece of scouring, firom the tile floor to the hanging 
pewter; the tall candlestick, with its festive 
branches on, carried nine torches instead of three ; 
and the long table was a perfect display of honse- 
hold magnificence. 

Like many of Mammon's worshipers, the pair 
had a strong spice of ostentation in them. Before 
the dame stood the cheese she had prepared for the 
occasion, exactly her own weight ; and at Simon's 
right hand, his grandfather's cup, a huge bowl of 
walnut wood, rimmed with silver, and filled to the 
biim with the best of brandy. 

There was rode merriment and abundant cheers 
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but Mauricene felt that the Lord of the harvest had 
small remembrance among them. Willingly would 
she have excused herself from the feast; but ab- 
sence at such a time would have been the cause of 
high displeasure. 

It was doubtless that reason which kept her hus- 
band in his place of honor near Simon, for the 
twilight was dry and cold, with a strong north 
wind, and the rising moon at the full. There were 
no festive thoughts in Adam's face, though he tried 
to look gay as the rest, and by fits succeeded ; but 
his eye avoided Mauricene, and she saw him start 
as poor Hans, at the foot of the table, uttered a 
fervent ^^Amen" to Simon's hasty and formal 
grace. 

All were merry, but none more so than Hatto 
and Perrette, though the former seemed unusually 
active in replenishing tankard and flagon, and the 
latter moved about attending the dame and serving 
everybody with boundless good nature. But as jest 
and song, beer and brandy, began to circulate more 
freely, firts Hatto and then Perrette slipped away, 
unperceived by any but Mauricene. 

Through the increasing revelry, her watchful 
eye had also observed Adam steal from his place. 
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Sbe WW him open the outer door; she heard it 
softly close behind him. She knew that it wasn't a 
night's journey to Belft, bat the woman felt no fear, 
for a voice seemed saying to her spirit, '^ Man pur- 
poses bnt Grod disposes." 

It seemed, too, that strange sounds from without 
were blending with the reyeL There was a hollow 
swell like that of a far-off tempest, and at last crash 
on crash, as if great thnnder mingled with it. 

Manricene thought her ear deceived her, for 
none of the company appeared to perceive it. The 
mirth was by this time deafening. Simon had 
liberally dispensed the contents of his bowl, and 
dndned the last drop himself. 

'^ Bring us another bowl, dame," said the elevated 
boor; '^we can afford it now. Neighbors," he 
added, in the condescension of vanity, ^' there will 
be more harvest work before this time next year, 
for I mean to buy another farm." 

^^ Say if God wills, good master !" said Hans. 

Simon looked amazed at the ragged man who 
dared to admonish him ; bnt before his wrath could 
find utterance, Adam Ansler rushed in with a face 
like a winding sheet, shouting, ** Flee for your lives ! 
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the Bleidar dyke is broken, and the waters will be 
on us ! Come, wife !" 

It was the first word he spoke to Maoricene that 
day ; and catching her up in his still powerful arms, 
Adam bore her out, followed by the revellers in wild 
confusion. The full moon was high in heaven, and 
the air was filled with the roar of coming waters* 

The North Sea, in its might, had broken the sluices 
of the canal — the worn dyke had given way with 
the pressure— and, like moving battlements, the 
great white waves poured over Simon's fields. Some 
fled to the parish church, some to the neighboring 
windmill ; but Adam cried, ^^ Let us take to the 
granary : from it we can cKmb to the roof if need 
be ; the waters will scarcely rise higher than that, 
and the house will stand at least till morning/' 

As he spoke, himself and Mauricene, Philip, the 
dame, and Sybil flew up the stair ; the granary 
happily had not been locked up for the night, and 
Simon's foot was on the topmost step, when the old 
man darted down and back to his dwelling, exclaim- 
ing, ^^ My dollars ; my dollars ; where is the key, 
and Where's Hatto? He took it to mend the 
nng. 

" My father !" cried Philip, as he rushed in after ^ 
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lum, thongli the waves were by this time breaking 
on the farm-yard walL The dame uttered a long 
wild shout for Hatto and Perrette, which all present 
thought was answered by some voice far away in 
the flooded country. Then came the crash of doors 
and windows, and the drowning cries of poor cattle 
and horses. 

Hans, firmly grasping Philip by his clothes and 
hair, was washed out through the open door by a 
flood that rose to the granary stair. As the men 
passed, Adam, clinging by the topmost rail, threw 
out his long right arm and caught the preacher's 
ragged coat. 

It did not give way ; another wave brought them 
nearer, and both, with Adam's help, scrambled up 
the stair; but there was now little safety in the 
granary. A few more minutes brought the flood 
up to the floor, and by the help of the piled-up com 
they reached the air-door, as it was called, in the 
roof, and, climbing to the highest point, gathered 
themselves round the great chimney. 

It was fearful to see the waters rising, from that 
strange place of refuge. Far as their eyes could see, 
by the light of the broad full moon, the surrounding 
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country-— orchard, field, and farmstead — ^was one 
white and stormy sea. 

Higher and higher it rose, tillthe flood was up to 
the eaves, and the great old house rocked to its 
foundations as the waves smote the walls ; yet on 
the spray covered roof Mauricene's heart gave thanks 
though it was with trembling, for her prayer had 
been fearfully answered ; but she knew that the 
Judge of all the earth did right. ' 

^^Adam;" she said, as her husband came near 
her, ^^ has not the Lord been gracious to us this 
night, that the weight of those woful guilders is 
not upon your soul ?" 

" You say true, wife," said the convicted man ; 
" God be merciful to me a sinner !" 

For seven long years after, the subject was never 

mentioned by Adam or Mauricene except in their 

prayers ; and many a prayer was offered up by 

hearts and tongues little used to the work, with that 

wild sea and clear moonlight around \hem. At last 

the day began to break, and the swell of the flood 

was over ; settling into stillness, the waters lay over 

the low Delft lands, with here aAd there a spire, a 

chimney, or the topmost boughs of some tall tree 

seen above them. 

25 
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It was joy to the poor famfly when, by Bonme, 
a boat was seen approaching. It came from the 
higher country. Sybil's father was one of the crew, 
at her request the good man took them home to his 
safe but humbler farmstead. 

There they remained, all now eqnaUy poor, till 
with a change of winds and the coming of smnm^y 
the great flood gradually subsided, and most of the 
lands were left dry. 

The industrious Hollanders repaired the dyke, 
and all who were spared went back to their old 
homes and holdings ; but from Adam's and Simon's 
land the waters were never thoroughly drained. The 
ruins of both houses had encumbered the spot, and 
the ground became a marsh. 

Old Simon was found bent over his strong chest, 
which contained nothing but water ; and in search- 
ing for remnants of property, Philip and Adam made 
a strange discovery. In a hollow spot of a bye-way, 
leading to the Amsterdam road, lay Simon's best 
horse and lightest wagon ; on one side of it was 
Perrette and on the other Hatto, as the flood over- 
took them ; but ^e young man still clutched the 
bag of dollars which had cost his &ther's life. 

«* It is my father's money, and you have saved 
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me," said Philip ; " let us buy a farm in the high 
country, beside Sybil's father, and share it." 

The farm was bought, and two cottages rose upon 
it. In one dwelt Philip with Sybil, his now truly 
pious wife, and Dame Yon Gruter his mother ; much 
of whose restless thrift and worldliness seemed to 
have been swept away by the flood, which took at 
once her house, husband, and son. In the other 
lived, in great peace and concord even to the end 
of their days, Adam, Mauricene, and the persecuted 
pastor, always known in the neighborhood as Hans 
the Stranger. 



THE SLEIGH RIDE. 

It was a cold clear day in December that Lime 
Grant and her intimate Mend, Jessie Somerville, 
started for ^ sleigh ride. There had been a snow 
storm the night before, and New York was aliye 
with sleighs of all descriptions, firom the ^ upper 
tens," trimmed with costly furs, to the boxes, bat- 
ened upon nmners for the " lower twenty." They 
had been oat more than an hour, and Jessie was 
complaining somewhat firetfolly of the cold, when 
their attention was arrested by asweet childish voice 
crying matches. 

'^ Stop a minute James," said Lizzie, I will speak 
to that child." 

The obedient coachman stopped, and Lizzie helped 
(292) 
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tlie little girl to step into the sleigh. She was a 
beautiful, fair-haired child, clad in a thin calico 
dress, and on that cold day, the snow laying in 
white masses on the pavements, she was barefooted. 

Lizzie looked earnestly into her face, while her 
whole frame trembled with agitation. 

" Tell me your name, darling," she said, in a kind 
encouraging tone, " and why you are out this cold 
day." 

'^ I came out to sell matches, because mamma is sick 
and hungry ; my name is Agnes Grant Douglass." 

" I knew it ! I felt it," cried Lizzie, pressing the 
child to her bosom, and kissing her over and over 
again — "Quick James, drive to this child's house; 
tell him where you live, Agnes." 

Mr. George Grant was a pompous, purse proud, 
family proud aristocrat. Ten years before he had 
two children, Agnes and Lizzie. Agnes was his 
idol ; she was beautiful, talented, and amiable ; he 
was proud of her. But Agnes, his idol, threw her- 
self away, to use his own words, on one of his under 
clerks. Charles Douglass, was of pretty good 
camily, handsome, and talented, but poor. There 
was the objection, and instead of keeping him in his 
employ, and trying to better his fortunes, Mr. Grant 
25* 
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cast hun off, and refused to see Agnes again. Lizzie 
pined for her only sister, and tried aU her powers 
of persuasion to indnce her father to take his child 
back again, but in vain. Mr. Grant died, but to 
the last refused to see Agnes. Since his death, two 
years previous to the opening of our story, Lizzie 
had bent her whole energies to the discovery of her 
sister's abode; as yet in vain. 

Swiftly the horses flew over the hardened snow, 
and at length stopped before the door of a small, 
mean house, in a narrow street. Agnes sprang from 
the sleigh and Lizzie followed her. They passed 
up four miserable flights of stairs, and there the 
child stopped, opened a door, and entered the 
wretched attic. 

^^ Mamma," she cried, '^ here is a good lady come 
to see you ! Hush ! mamma's asleep." 

Lizzie sprang to the bed, and bent over the form 
upon it, "Agnes, sister Agnes," she cried, "Oh, 
Agnes, speak to me." 

Slowly the large blue eyes opened, and a waa 
smile came on the pale lips. 

" Lizzie ! my child ! Agnes ! Love the orphan, 
Lizzie, I go to her father." 

" Oh Agnes, you must come home now !" 
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'^ Home !" and the faint smile came again, ^^ kiss 
me, Lizzie ! I am going home !" and closing her 
eyes wearily, she lay still. 

Agnes Douglas was dead, but the little Agnes, is 
the happy, petted idol of her Aunt Lizzie's house. 
No pains are spared to make the little one happy 
and good, and Jessie Somerville says ^^ Thank God, 
Lizzie, for your Sleigh Ride. 



THE BENEVOLENT POLICEMAN. 

[SSB YIGNBTIE ON THB TITLE PA6B.] 

'^ I HAVE found a litde story/' said Uncle 
Pratt, last eyening, ^^which goes to prove what I 
hare often obseryed, that among the city police 
there are many very benevolent persons. I will 
read you the story/' And he read as follows. 
'^ ^My lors Massy/ said an old colored man, as he 
was toiling at shoveling coal into a cellar belongiiig 
to one of the large houses in Philadelphia ; 'My 
lors massy, wat's de ole woman an Sam to do to- 
morrow, dis is de last work Massa Howe got for 
ole man, no get enny more bread for two or tree 
days.' The old man went on shoveling his coal ; 
(296) 
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and after he had finished his work he received his 
wages and set off to look for more work. Poor 
^ Uncle Ben/ as he was called hj all the children 
of the neighborhood, was now out of work. He 
was old and feeble and it was only by great exer- 
tion and under the strong stimnlous of hunger that 
he could get in Mr. Howe's coal. He wanted to 
obtain some light work ; bat had hunted in vain. 
No doubt there was plenty in town; but Ben did 
not know where to look for it. 

<^ At last he returned to his home, with bread and 
other provisions which his wages had enabled him 
to buy. As he entered his miserable cellar he saw 
his wife and son nearly starved, lying on the 
ground almost deserted by hope. His food revived 
them in some degree, and they all lay down on the 
cold floor to sleep. In the morning, Ben was going 
out to look for work ; but, on attempting to rise, he 
found he was again attacked by his old enemy, the 
rheumatism. He had to give up all hope of work 
for that day. Sam was only five years old, and 
could hope for no employment. Uncle Ben thought 
over all the places he had worked at, but none of 
them seemed likely to have any light work ; for he 
had been a powerful man and had worked at iron 
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foundries and places where there is no work suited 
to an old man. 

'^ He had almost given np hope when a knock was 
heard at the cellar door. By the help of Sam, 
Uncle Ben got np to open it, bat the door opened 
and a policeman came in ; followed by a gentleman 
who said as he entered, ^ then this poor hole is 
really inhabited.' 

^^ ^ Yes/ said the policeman, ' and many more as 
bad, are the homes of some of onr poor people.' " 

^^ This policeman had noticed Uncle Ben working 
and seeking work, and he spoke of him to a be- 
nevolent gentleman who joined with the policeman 
in going and finding him employment. Uncle Ben 
at last got work through the aid of these benevolent 
men. The policeman showed much judgment 
in not helping him till he found oat that he was 
willing to work, and that he did not use intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Uncle Ben lived to see Sam a fine 
lad, and in a fair way of becoming an industrioua 
and respectable man. " 



CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE now given my readers a slight sketch of 
the sayings and doings and readings of *^ Our Folks 
at Home/' dnring a single season. It will be ob- 
served that we are a very steady, old fashioned 
family. Our pursuits vary but little, from one sea- 
son to another. We see but little company, out of 
our small circle, and we pay but little attention to 
what is passing in the great world around us. But 
we enjoy ourselves greatly at home, and we take 
great delight in what is called fireside entertain- 
ments. 

I have nearly finished my law studies, and there 
begins to be a talk of my going abroad and ram- 
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bling oyer Europe, if not Asia and Africa, before I 
settle down at the old homestead. 

Who knows but that another season may prodace 
a Tolmne of my travels and adyentnres ? 

We shall see» 



THE END. 
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